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but Loud 


If all the notes in our Music Department 
were played at the same time, it certainly 


would be loud. But lovely. 
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Whittle’s Music Department is complete. All the popular, 


of course, much of it in special arrangements. For students 


and teachers we have instrumental music in every range 


of ability, plus all the approved teaching methods. Pro- 


fessional orchestrations by the score. 


A Music Department that is one of the finest and best- 


stocked in the Southwest. You will find everything here, 


from the simplest one-fingered melody to the most compli- 


cated orchestrations . . . with all the publishers repre- 


sented. 
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Look to Whittle’s for every type of sheet 


music and music collections that you want. 


Whittle music co. 


The Southwest's most complete music house 


1108 Elm St. Dallas 
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UNIVERSITY 


THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH. TEXAS 


Stronger Faculty. More 
complete equipment. 
Better facilities than 
ever before. Profession- 
al training in the vari- 
ous fields of art, music, 
speech, drama, _and ra- 
dio. Undergraduate and 
graduate work. For de- 
tails address T. Smith 
McCorkle, Dean. 
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*Pulpit and Choir- 
pie Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


bas ve, Church Furniture - Stoles 
BS Embroideries + Vestments 
A a's a) Hangings - Communion 
Sets - Altar Brass Goods 
CATALOG OW REQUEST a 
Tlational CHURCH GOODS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


! 23 ARCH STREET. PHILADELPHIA T Pa 























MUSICAL ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


(Incorporated) 
GLADYS M. GLENN, 
B. Mus., M. A., Mus.D, President 


1710 TYLER 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Music - Dancing 
Speech 


Preparatory - High School 
College Departments 


Faculty of 18 graduate instructors for 
Fall and Spring Terms. Guest artist 
instructors for summer terms in addi- 
tion to regular faculty. 

Accredited by Texas State 
Department of Education 
Member of Texas Association 
of Music Schools 


Approved for G. I. Bill of 
Rights Training Under Law 
346 and 16 
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“As ye would that men should do to.you, do ye also to them likewise.” Luke 6:31 














NEW YEARS RESOLUTION 


| HIS is the season for resolu- 


tions. To me resolutions are good, 
even if partially kept. On July 4, 
1861, Abraham Lincoln in address- 
ing the congress stated: “Having 
chosen our course, without guile 
and with pure purpose, let us renew 
our trust in God, and go forward 
without fear and with manly 
hearts. Those were troublous days 
for the citizens of the United States; 
Lincoln's resolution was a worthy 
one. The times we now live in are 
equally uncertain since: (1) Most 
of the people of the world are un- 
derprivileged with respect to edu- 
cation and the plain necessities of 
life, and (2) A few political gang- 
sters have contrived to rule the 
world for no other purpose than to 
satisfy their own personal profli- 


gacy. 


Never in the history of Christian 
civilization has there been a more 
distinct need for mass resolution, 
national and international in scope, 
which disavows personal impo- 
tence, political chicanery, and phil- 
osophical treason as regards the 
principles comprising the democra- 
tic way of living in their applica- 
tion to the leadership of the United 
States. This nation and each coun- 
try of the world needs leaders of 
the Lincoln, the Churchill, and the 
Benes mold as heads of the govern- 


(EDITORIAL) 


ments. As churchmen, we need men 
such as Martin Luther, John Knox, 
Charles Wesley, Charles G. Spur- 
geon, Dwight L. Moody, and 
George W. Truett. As citizens of 
America and of the world we need 
to humble ourselves and to pray 
and to turn from our irresponsible 
ways. Our Government was found- 
ed by men of character and Chris- 
tianity for the purpose of provid- 
ing the individual with every rea- 
sonable freedom. Our Nation is one 
among the few nations which prac- 
tices democracy. War - distraught 
people of Europe and Asia are de- 
pending on us for economic assist- 
ance and spiritual guidance. Let 
our new year's resolutions be in the 
interest of our own individual ame- 
lioration, spiritually. 


The value of resolutions of the 
above-mentioned quality may be 
seen from the following experience 
as related by Clinton E. Bernard, 
Editor of Good Business, for April 
1948: “An investment banker in 
New York told me that he consid- 
ers the reading of the Bible the 
most valuable method of clarifying 
and stimulating the mind. This gen- 
tleman goes to his office at 7:30 
in the morning and spends a half 
hour reading the Bible. He then has 
fifteen minutes of quiet meditation 
after which he says he is ready for 


the day’s work. He is an accom- 
plished linguist and some days 
reads the Bible in French, other 
times in Spanish, commenting that 
the different emphasis given by 
these languages adds to his insight. 

Recently he went to a certain city 
on an important banking mission. 
For two hours of his journey he 
studied business reports affecting 
the negotiations. For the next hour, 
he said, “I read St. Paul — mark 
you, not merely for spiritual values, 
but primarily for the stimulation of 
my mental processes. 

“Finally I had fifteen minutes of 
relaxing prayer and meditation, 
after which I went to sleep. Upon 
arrival at my destination I had an- 
other prayer, then I went into the 
negotiation. I did not try to sell 
the people anything they did not 
want or need. I merely laid all the 
facts before them as I had thought 
them out. I then returned to New 
York. Two days later I had on my 
desk a large amount of business as 
a result of this interview.” 

Since I was a very small school 
boy, I have known the Golden Rule 
philosophically. I resolve for 1948 
that I shall know it practically. The 
Sioux Indian, Edwin Laughing Fox, 
reads it thusly: “Oh, Great Spirit, 
help me never to judge another un- 
til I have walked two weeks in his 
moccasins. ' 








ON THE COVER 


Dr. Warren Angell for thirteen 
years dean of the college of fine 
arts of Oklahoma Baptist Univer- 
sity, Shawnee, Oklahoma has a 
choral reputation in college glee 
clubs, church music, and commun- 
ity choral work, and a choral sched- 
ule for 1949 to be proud of. For 
two years a member of the Fred 
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Waring Glee Club, Dr. Angell is 
one of the Pennsylvanians’ leading 
‘graduates. During that period he 
was on leave of absence from Okla- 
homa Baptist University, singing 
top tenor with the Waring clan, 
and working on his doctor's degree 
at Columbia University at the same 
time. 


His first contact with the War- 
ing group was in 1942 when the 


now famous Bison Glee Club 
ranked high in the Waring national 
glee club contest. Then the men's 
glee club was well-known through- 
out the state; now it is well-known 
all over the south and the south- 
west through its many singing tours 
and its album of records sponsored 
by the college. The 1949 schedule 
of the Bison Glee Club starts with 


(continued on page 43) 
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“WHEN SHUULD THE STUDY 
UF VOILE BE STARTED? 
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Voice Teacher, Cleveland, Ohio 
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throughout the Middle and Eastern States. Was head of the Voice Department, 


Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory of 


Music, 


Berea, Ohio for 22 Has 


years 


directed choruses and Church choirs for the past 20 years. 





| HE question has been often 


asked when should the study of 
voice be started. There have been 
many and varied opinions regard- 
ing this. Until a few years ago 
most voice teachers would have 
said study should not be started un- 
til after the voice change, or about 
16 years of age. This opinion has 
gradually changed until now most 
voice teachers feel the serious 
study of voice should start much 
earlier. 

From the time a child starts to 
speak he is forming habits of using 
the voice and whether they are 
good or bad depends greatly upon 
the parents. 


It has been said that children 
learn more in the first seven years 
than all the rest of their lives put 
together. During these impression- 
able years it is the parent's respon- 
sibility to teach them correct hab- 
its. Much of this must be done by 
example because a child is the 
greatest imitator in the world. He 
imitates everything he sees or hears. 
He imitates his parents’ speech, 
facial expressions, tones of the 
voice, as well as many other char- 
acteristics. To realize this, we have 
only to watch children carefully 
and we will find them doing many 
things their parents do, and these 
habits are carried all through their 
lives to a greater or lesser degree. 

I have found in my work as a 
voice teacher that many habits of 
voice production and speech can 
be traced to the parents. For ex- 
ample, if a parent is of a high 
strung, nervous disposition, the 
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child will undoubtedly have some 
of the same disposition. If the par- 
ent is inclined to be of a pessimis- 
tic nature, with his characteristic 
drawl and lack of expression, the 
child will develop the same way. 
I could give many such examples 
which teachers in the lower grades 
of our schools have to contend with 
and which cause them much trou- 
ble, as when a child is irritable, ex- 
citable, or lacks self-control. Many 
of these faults can be traced to 
their home training and the exam- 
ples set by the parents. These char- 
acteristics are transferred to the 
child in many ways, through the 
tones of the voice (hard, soft, stri- 
dent, etc.), through the facial ex- 
pressions (pleasant, scowling, 
strained, etc.), and in the attitude 
of the body (erect, slouched, de- 
fiant, etc.). It is readily seen that 
if a child is to develop a well 
rounded character (which means a 
pleasant voice), the responsibility 
lies with the parents. Very often 
habits formed very early in life are 
the ones which will make a child a 
success or failure in later life. 


From the foregoing, you can see 
that voice study should start with 
the parents. They should strive to 
improve themselves in every way, 
their voices, their disposition, their 
speech, their bodies, but especially 
their minds so that they will be the 
best examples possible for their 
children. 


Of course many wrong habits of 
using the voice are learned by chil- 
dren in school, especially in the 
lower grades. Very few of the 





class room teachers in these grades 
have any knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of voice produc- 
tion. When we consider that these 
teachers devote almost as much 
time to teaching the children to 
sing as they do to reading or writ- 
ing, I feel it should be as much a 
part of the teacher's training course 
to know and understand the fun- 
damental principles of correct tone 
production for singing as it is for 
them to know the rules of reading 
and writing. If every teacher in the 
lower grades knew these things and 
could put them into practice, by the 
time a student reached Junior or 
Senior High School, they would be 
prepared to go on with the serious 
study of singing without having to 
undo many bad habits. 


It might be interesting to know 
that 80% of the people who try for 
positions in the movies fail because 
of poor speaking voices. One of the 
talent scouts for Universal Studios 
has this to say ... “The matter of 
voice seems to be the greatest draw- 
back. Candidates who seem to pos- 
sess every other requirement fail 
miserably when voice is consid- 
ered.” 


I think every child should start 
his musical training when quite 
young whether it be a musical in- 
strument or voice training because 
the most outstanding requirement 
of all music training is a coordina- 
tion of mind and muscle. 


The training of the mind is the 
most important because first there 
must be a mental picture of what 
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we want to express before we can 
execute it, mental action is neces- 
sary. It is only through trained 
muscular action that the mental ac- 
tion becomes a finished perform- 
ance. This gaining of control of the 
mental and physical action is the 
finest training a parent can give 
their children and every child 
should have the advantage of such 
training. 

An investigation which was made 
a few years ago showed that 87% 
of the honor students in our high 
schools and colleges were students 
who were musically inclined and 
had studied some instrument or had 
sung in the glee clubs, choirs or 
other musical organizations. 

In regard to voice training, the 
subject in which I am vitally inter- 
ested, I feel most parents have a 
wrong conception of it. They think 
if their children study voice, they 
should become great singers. They 
don't think of it being a cultural 
asset, something which should be 
as much a part of their general edu- 
cation as the study of fine litera- 
ture. 

There has been a mistaken idea 





among parents as well as many 
musicians that children should not 
or cannot be taught the fundamen- 
tals of correct tone production, 
that it makes them self-conscious, 
yet in every other branch of learn- 
ing they are given definite rules or 
principles to produce definite re- 
sults. For example, children are 
told specifically how to use their 
hands and arms in learning to play 
the piano. In playing the violin 
they are told how they must hold 
the violin, how they must use the 
bow, how they must finger, and so 
it is in learning to play any instru- 
ment. Why not in learning to sing? 
If the fundamentals of voice train- 
ing are learned correctly before and 
during the adolescent period they 
will carry through this period into 
the adult voice. Many times the 
thought is emphasized that the 
child should sing for the sheer joy 
of singing and should not be told 
how he should do it. 

That would be the same as telling 
a child to play the violin or piano 
for the sheer joy of playing without 
telling them how to do it. We 
wouldn't think of doing such a thing 





so why do it in voice training? 

We are also told a child will 
sing naturally if we let him alone. 
This might be true if he had not 
learned many wrong habits before 
he became of school age. Many 
children have acquired these wrong 
habits from their parents, as I said 
before, so it can readily be seen it 
would be utterly impossible for 
them to sing naturally. The only 
way they will ever sing naturally 
is to be taught to do so. 

I think there are three distinct 
periods in the life of a student of 
school age. First, the ages from six 
to ten or eleven is the period of 
the child voice. Second, from ten 
to the time the voice changes which 
is the period of the boy's or girl's 
voice when the voice becomes 
stronger and fuller. Third, the per- 
iod after the change which is the 
period of the young man’s or young 
woman's voice. 

Many school authorities and 
trainers of children’s voices treat 
voices of boys and girls of pre- 
adolescent age all alike, and I feel 
this is where many wrong voice 
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symbols were devised? 


familiar staff and notes indicating pitch 
and time-values core to mind—but how 


was music written before these ingenious 


The Greeks wrote music with letters, 


Yenturies Later Came the Staff 


When we think of written music, the 


lines, first one, then two, three and 
finally four, were actually drawn in and 
became the type of music staff that long 


remained standard. 


Note symbols, too, became modified in 


the process of being placed on the staff, 


A page of music manuscript illustrating neumatic 
notation used in the 9th and 10th centuries. 


BOSTON ° CHICAGO 


and the early Christians recorded their 
melodies with “neumes.” These curiously 
shaped symbols provided only a vague 
outline of the melody, and served merely 
to remind the singer of the music he had 


learned by rote from the choirmaster. 


Vagueness in early notation led musi- 
cians finally to seek a solution to the basic 
problem of registering pitch. At first, 
single horizontal guide lines were literally 


scratched into the manuscript. Later, these 


until by the 13th century they took on 
the solid, black, square-shaped forms that 
still survive in Gregorian chant, rudiments 


of the modern note forms. 


It took centuries more for men _ to 
formulate all of the refinements of nota- 
tion we know today—including the indica- 
tion of time values—into a system with 
which generations of composers have since 


expressed their music. 
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| HIS paper shall attempt to dis- 


cuss the attributes of an aesthetic 
criteria which may be applied in an 
evaluation of any artistic produc- 
tion and to apply these principles 
to certain hymns chosen for study 
because, in the opinion of the writ- 
er, they satisfy these requirements. 

Two approaches have been used 
by man to arrive at an understand- 
ing of beauty and to formulate the 
principles of that branch of philoso- 
phy called aesthetics. 

Philosophers have been classified 
according to the view they have 
taken as to the source of beauty 
into objectivists and subjectivists. 
The objectivists, of which Plato, 
Hegel, Aristotle, Plotinus and Bos- 
anquet may be cited as examples, 
hold that beauty is a_ condition 
within the object viewed, something 
intrinsic in what is perceived, which 
is only disclosed through the art 
of perception and not at all altered 
thereby. The subjectivists, typified 
by Hume, Burke, and Kant, in a 
limited degree, say that a certain 
emotional response being present, 
anything may be beautiful; in the 
emotion excited by any object and 
only in that emotion does beauty 
lie." 


1 The Encyclopedia Americana, The Ency- 
clopedia Americana Corporation, New York, 
1920, pp. 198-201. 
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The modern philosopher, typi- 
fied by Horne, Flaccus and Chand- 
ler, seems to have combined these 
two viewpoints into a third where- 
in the beautiful appeals subjectively 
to the sense of the perfect in the 
mind and objectively to the har- 
monious, the symmetrical in the ob- 
ject viewed. Art is interpreted by 
Horne as the union of the material 
and the spiritual, of matter and 
mind, the union of the real and the 
ideal. Art is the expression of the 
feelings in the presence of the beau- 
tiful or sublime. He limits art also 
to the five arts: architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, music and literature.' 

Flaccus2 also combines the objec- 
tive and the subjective. He says 
that aesthetics concerns itself main- 


New Standard Encyclopedia of Universal 


Knowledge, Funk and Wagnalls, New 
York, 1935, Vol. 15, p. 236 and Vol. 
Lt, Bi S24 


1 Horne, Herman Harrell, The Philosophy 
of Education, The McMillan Company, 
New York, 1913, p. 120. 

2 Flaccus, Louis W., The Spirit and Sub- 
stance of Art, F. §. Crofts and Company, 
New York, 1926, p. 9. 


ly with the problem of beauty and 
defines beauty in a narrow sense as 
what is regular, harmonious, direct- 
ly and wholly pleasing, and, in a 
broad sense, that which is artistic- 
ally effective. Beauty appears in 
art as sensuous beauty, beauty of 
form, and beauty of meaning-in- 
form. Sensuous beauty is a term 
somewhat loosely applied to sim- 
ple, sensuous material as yet un- 
formed such as patches of color or 
a single musical sound. Art, Flaccus 
indicates, takes sensuous material 
because of its beauty or expressive 
strength and gives it an organic 
unity in variety which is called 
form. There is no formula for this 
formal beauty, he points out. Many 
materials and patterns are equally 
pleasing, perfect workmanship may 
be shown in many ways. Nevér- 
theless, there are certain marks of 
the beautiful by which it may be 
recognized. These he enumerates 
as regularity, symmetry and bal- 
ance, pleasing variety, delicacy, 
animation, distinction and _inter- 
flow and interglow of parts. 


In discussing these, Flaccus' 
points out that a regular recurrence 
of pleasing musical phrases or 
rhythmic units, of ratios of line, of 
colors is sought. It must not be me- 
chanical to the point of monotony, 
but must admit of some measure of 
individuality and variety. The beau- 
tiful is not heavy and emphatic; it 
is delicate, light, persuasive rather 
than mastering. There must be life 
and sparkle in a painting or a 
poem. The whole beauty in a dia- 
mond is in its life. The stolid face 
is never beautiful. 


(continued oh next page) 


1 Flaccus, opus cit., p. 228-236. 








Distinction Flaccus calls to our 
attention as being: a matter of qual- 
ity. For want of it, a face drops 
from the beautiful to the pretty. 

The pretty is pleasing and 
lightly valued; the beautiful 
is satisfying as well as pleas- 
ing, and holds us with a 
deeper and richer appeal. It 
is the finer thing. It may be 
the mark of a simple treat- 
ment of humble things, but 
only if there is a large and 
fine rendering. 

Concerning the interflow and in- 
terglow of parts, Flaccus reminds 
us that perfection is not expected 
in real life, but in art, it can be at- 
tained in the rare moment when it 
appears in the lines of a poem or 
in the happy union of the words 
and music of a song. 

The beautiful is complete 

and all of a piece. The unity 

that it has is a living unity; 

a common life flows back 

and forth from part to part 

and glows with the warmth 
and glamour in every en- 
hanced and enhancing part.' 





















Beauty of meaning-in-form serves 
to mark the intimate relation that 
exists in all good art between con- 
tent and the form it is given. 


It may be said, then, that 
beauty-in-form is sought and 
gained when materials im- 
mediately and wholly pleas- 
ing are given perfect form, 
and when the meanings em- 
bodied in these sensuously 
satisfying forms are such as 
allow a resting within the 
charmed circle, which is not 
broken at any point by too 
intense an emotion or too re- 
pellent an imagination.' 


Chandler? also names unity as 
a trait of an aesthetic experience. 
Unity implies that all parts hang 
together; they belong together, he 
says. One test of an aesthetic ob- 
ject is that it is impossible to add 
to it, or subtract from it, or to 
change the relation among its parts 





1 Jbid. 

2Chandler, Albert Richard, Beauty and 
Human Nature (Elements of Psychologt- 
cal Aesthetics), D. Appleton, Century Com 
pany, New York, 1934, p. 9. 


without impairing the effect. 

Broad principles common to all 
of the arts have been suggested in 
this discussion on art and beauty. 
But there are certain criteria by 
which individual works of art can 
be evaluated. Flaccus names the 
first prerequisite of any art form 
to be that the artist must have an 
idea which he expresses in some 
artistic medium. The first step, then, 
is to try to understand what the 
artist meant to do. His work must 
be judged by the worthiness of this 
idea and by how well he carries it 
out. We must determine whether 
the medium which he chooses is 
best suited to the idea he is trying 
to convey. Has he observed the 
artistic principles of unit, variety, 
of balance and proportion? Has the 
skill of the artist been adequate to 
accomplish what he set out to do? 

There are certain criteria that 
are more or less applicable in an 
individual way to sculpture, archi- 
tecture, painting, literature and 
music. 

In sculpture, three dimensional 
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DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS 
ATTEND OPENING, CARL 
FISHER CONCERT HALL 

Outstanding representatives of 
all activities in the musical world 
were guests of Mrs. Walter S. 
Fischer, and Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Hayden Connor, directors of Carl 
Fischer, Inc. on Sunday afternoon, 
October 10th, at a reception in the 
new Carl Fischer Concert Hall to 
mark its formal opening. The hall 
occupies the entire second floor and 
mezzanine of the music publisher's 
uptown headquarters at 165 West 
57th Street, New York. 

“Our new Carl Fischer Concert 
Hall has been designed to give the 
performing artist a background of 
warmth and cordiality,’ said Mr. 
Connor, president of the firm. ‘‘It 
features a generous size stage with 
adjustable lighting effects for cy- 
clorama and wings. The architec- 
ture of the hall follows the tradi- 
tion of charming recital halls of 
France and Italy, but it possesses 
the latest in equipment without los- 
ing any of its old world charm. It 
has a vaulted ornamental ceiling 
and mirrored walls, softened with 
draperies of old gold velours.” 

The hall was designed by Schlan- 
ger and Hoffberg, A.I.A. architects, 
with consultation by Jo Mielziner, 
known for his stage and lighting 
effects in Broadway productions. It 
is air conditioned for both summer 
and winter comfort. As the hall 
has adjustable acoustical equip- 
ment, artists will be able to use it 
as a recording studio. It is also 
suitable for television rehearsals, 
radio transcriptions, audience par- 
ticipation shows, lectures, and con- 
ventions of musical groups. 

The first concert in the new hall 
was given on October 17 under the 
auspices of the New York Violin, 
Viola, and Violincello Teachers’ 
Guild. A large number of debuts, 
choral groups, and chamber music 
events have also been scheduled. 

“The large number of requests 
received from artists and managers 
for an additional hall of this size 
and type in this locality,’ Mr. Con- 
nor continued, “led us to design 
and make the hall available.” 

Guests at the reception also pre- 
viewed several smaller suites in the 
Carl Fischer building. The Sky 


Room, to be used mainly for com- 
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posers’ auditions by the music pub- 


lisher, and the Music Conference 
Room, designed primarily for the 
use of Carl Fischer's Educational 


Department, were shown for the 
first time. These two rooms will be 
available for conferences and meet- 
ings by artists and organizations in 
related musical fields. 
— * 

ANNA HERTZBERG MUSIC 
CENTER 

San Antonio, Texas 

The Anna Hertzberg Memorial 
Music Center will provide facilities 
for stimulating musical culture 
which does not now exist in San 
Antonio. Here will be a “Home of 
Music’’ dedicated to all the fine 
arts where all in the world of mu- 
sic, from youngest pupil to accom- 
plished artist, will find inspiration. 

Musical activities for which there 
are not now adequate facilities, and 
for which the Music Center is es- 
pecially designed, include such 
events as recitals for students of 
music and all fine arts, chamber 
music recitals, small choruses, jun- 
ior musical organizations, pipe or- 
gan recitals and similar activities. 
The Music Center will be under the 
supervision of a Board of Directors 
dedicated to ‘‘stimulating musical 
culture in San Antonio.” 

Mrs. Anna Hertzberg was a dis- 
tinguished leader of San Antonio's 
civic and cultural life for half a 
century. She founded the first music 
club for women in Texas in 1901— 
the Tuesday Musical Club. She 
founded the first San Antonio Sym- 
phony Society, the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club's scholarship fund for 
promising young artists and the 
Artist Series. 

Her work in behalf of music, 
education, Pan-American relations 
and public affairs won her state 
recognition. San Antonio mourned 
when she died in 1937. 

Anna Hertzberg was an inspira- 
tion to music lovers of her own 
day. The Memorial Music Center 
will be an inspiration to future gen- 
erations of music lovers. 

It will be a one-story structure 
with partial basement and an audi- 
torium. containing 300 moveable 
seats—the only auditorium of its 
type in San Antonio with a pipe 
organ and two grand pianos. Its 
architectural style will be “‘modi- 





fied classic’’ and special care will 
be given to acoustical treatment. 
The Music Center will include 
one of the country’s finest music 
libraries and also dressing rooms, 
lounges, rest rooms, dining room 
and kitchen. Outside walls will be 
white stucco, all window openings 
will be steel and the building will 
be fireproof. 
____ye- 


DELPHINE KLOCKMAN SINGS 
FOR MUSIC CENTER CONCERT 
SAN ANTONIO 


Delphine Klockman, soprano, 
gave a concert October 1, in the 
San Pedro playhouse, for the bene- 
fit of the Anna Hertzberg Memor- 
ial Music center building fund. 
With Cecile Steinfeldt Marshall as 
accompanist, Miss Klockman sang 
four groups of songs. She was as- 
sisted by the Hermann Sons chorus, 
Peter Petraitis, conductor, when 
she sang ‘Casta Diva,” from the 
opera, ‘Norma.’ 

Also included on her program 
was an original composition, “Thee 
I've Ever Loved,” by the late John 
M. Steinfeldt. Among the selections 
sung by the Hermann Sons chorus 
were “Hills of Home,” by Oscar 
J. Fox. Virginia Alberti is the ac- 
companist for the chorus. 

The executive staff for this bene- 
fit concert includes Mesdames 
Thomas Moffat, Chessie Perkins, 
Robert Walden, Margaret Hass- 
locher, John L. Surber and E. J. 
Arendt. 


Delphine Klockman, Soprano (right) 
Mildred Catherine Ullrich, Creative 
Artist, Author (left) 


SELECTING THE PERSONNEL FOR 
A CULLEGE A CAPPELLA CHOIR 


DR. E. H. F. WEIS 


Director, The Guilford College A Cappella Choir, 


Dr. Weis has been head of the music de- 
partment of Guilford College for thirteen 
years. He has been Dean or Head of Music 
Departments in five other colleges. He has 
been president of three State Music Associa- 
tions, Ohio, Kansas, and North Carolina. 
He ts director of Chorus, Choir, teaching 
voice, theoretical subjects and music educa- 
tion. Undergraduate work was completed 
at Northwestern University. Several sum- 
mers were spent in graduate study at Ohio 
State University and the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees were received from Columbia Uni- 
versity. While at Columbia he became a 
charter member of Beta Gamma chapter of 
Phi Mu Alpha, and was elected to Phi 
Delta Kappa, the educational fraternity. His 
publications include ‘‘The Music Prepara- 
tion of Elementary Teachers’ and ‘‘Train- 
ing the Adolescent Voice.” 





| HERE are a number of im- 


portant items to be considered in 
choosing the personnel of a college 
choral group of the a cappella type. 
Possibly the first of these is bal- 
ance of parts for no instrument can 
be depended upon to make up the 
difference in weight of tone be- 
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Guilford College, North Carolina 


tween the parts. Following this con- 
sideration quality of the ensemble 
is very important. One cannot 
choose voices all of one timbre nor 
allow a few solo voices to lead the 
group. Then the tone blend comes 
up for consideration. Voices of 
many kinds usually contribute to 
a meshed tonal weaving. This, 
however, can be greatly improved 
by proper drill and careful listen- 
ing on the part of each singer. 
Technical efficiency and flexibility 
are very important items on the 
list. This means the ability of the 
group to do the things required or 
desired. The general experience of 
the singers is a great help, but 
more often the interest of the choir 
in the project at hand, and the tact 
of the director go a long way in 
accomplishing the technical diffi- 
culties. 


With these considerations in 
mind, how can the membership be 
decided upon with reasonable pre- 
diction of success? There are two 
methods of starting a choral or- 
ganization in college of the a cap- 
pella type, which this writer has 
used. The first is selecting the mem- 
bers by audition or ‘tryout’ taking 
only those who are experienced and 
promise success on individual per- 
formance. A voice of strength, at 
least fair quality, ability to read 
music, mental power to memorize 
the part throughout the program, 
and a temperament which will work 
congenially in the group, are the 
usual points upon which selection 
is made. 


Out of a list of fifty to one hun- 
dred students of college age only 
a few will have all of these quali- 
fications of average or above aver- 
age level. Some will have splendid 
voices, but lack mental power to 
memorize their parts. Others will 
have quality, but less musical sense. 
Then there will be some who are 
not so promising in voice quality, 


but their mentality and flexibility 
will take them much farther than 
some who only have voice quality. 
A few there will be who will have 
excellent voices and will measure 
up very well in other respects. Let 
us hope and trust that there will be 
one or two of this kind in each 
voice part. How can a director pre- 
dict the outcome of all these things 
for each candidate? With the mem- 
bership thus selected, what will be 
the result in three or six months? 
Experience, judgment, intuition, 
knowledge of young people and 
voices, are the guides. One should 
keep in mind that voices of various 
timbre make the best blending qual- 
ity. Solo voices, especially those 
who lack control, are not the best 
for smooth ensemble. 


Some directors object to voices 
with a vibrato tone. If the vibrato 
is natural and not extreme, there 
is not much to be feared. If the 
person is adaptable and will listen 
carefully, the tone will usually 
work out in the ensemble. If the 
vibrato is more than average the 
voice may need to be silent on the 
more delicate passages. When one 
is working with a limited group it 
is almost necessary to take some of 
these voices and make the best pos- 
sible adaptation. Such decisions 
hinge upon the number of voices 
one has to choose from. 


The second method in use is self 
elimination from the choir. This 
means that all candidates are al- 
lowed to begin rehearsals. A nat- 
ural process of elimination then fol- 
lows. Those who have passing in- 
terest and those who have too 
many conflicts with other activities, 
will drop out quickly. Those sing- 
ers who have a strong interest and 
desire for the work will apply them- 
selves and make rapid progress. 
Some will find it quite difficult to 
learn their parts without individual 
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| HIS group of six methods is by 


no means a complete list of books 
available on the subject but they 
are typical in their diversity of con- 
tent and approach. Some are short, 
the first of a series of volumes by 
the same author. Two of them, 
Nanny and Simandl, represent the 
most systematic and_ extensive 
studies respectively of the French 
and German schools of bass play- 
ing. To point out that they vary 
greatly is not intended as an in- 
dictment of any of these methods, 
but rather to emphasize the indi- 
viduality of the authors involved. 

It will be noted that none of the 
bass books of the numerous series 
of group instruction methods for 
strings, or strings and other instru- 
ments, are included. Their approach 
is usually so modified by the group 
considerations as not to be perti- 
nent to the purpose of this study. 
The list is as follows: 

1. Butler, H. J. Progressive 
Method for Double Bass, Part 1. 
C. Fischer, 1941. 48 pp. 

2. Goetz, Arthur. String Bass, 
Book 1. M. Witmark & Sons, 1934. 
64 pp. 

3. Nanny, Edouard. Complete 
Method for the four and five 
stringed Double Bass, Part I. Al- 
phonse Leduc & Co., 1920. 79 pp. 
(The fifth string is low C, not the 
upper C of the newer instruments). 


4. Simandl, F. New Method for 
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A COMPARISON OF SIX ELEMENTARY 
STRING BASS METHUMS 


SAMUEL L. FLUECKIGER 


North Manchester, Indiana 


the Double Bass. Revised and En- 
larged Edition by F. Zimmerman. 
Carl Fischer, 1904. 136 pp. 

5. Ward, Sylvan D. Rubank Ele- 
mentary Method for String Bass. 
Rubank, 1937. 63 pp. 

6. Zimmerman, O. G. Elemen- 
tary Double Bass Method. G. 
Schirmer, 1939. 40 pp. Note—Here- 
after these books will be identified 
by the first letter of the author's 
name only, B for Butler, etc. 


I. Front Material 


B—pictures illustrating manner of 
holding both French and German 
bow, position of left hand and the 
entire body. General information, 
including rudiments of music. 


G—pictures of grip on German 
bow, several of the left hand and 
the entire body. 


N—numerous illustrations regard- 
ing French bow, left hand (includ- 
ing thumb position), and the body. 
A facsimile of the fingerboard is 
also given, with the small differ- 
ences of pitch between d# and eb 
and other enharmonic notes indi- 
cated. The text is in French, Ger- 
man and English. 


S-—the pictures are the same as in 
B. The text is in English and Ger- 
man. 

W— illustrations of French and 
German bow, left hand, and entire 
body; also pizzicato. 

Z—Pictures of French and German 
bow, left hand, body; also a scroll 
with E-string extension, with ex- 
planations. 


Il. The Positions 


There is no uniformity of no- 
menclature regarding the positions. 
Roman numerals are commonly 
used to designate them, except in 
N, where Arabic numbers are used. 
In this method also, instead of in- 
termediate or ‘‘half’’ positions, each 
position has two or more degrees 
or stages, the first and second de- 
grees corresponding respectively to 
the half and first positions in the 






















































other methods, although they are 
both listed in the first position. 
Brackets are frequently used to in- 
dicate the material in a given posi- 
tion in N and S; below the notes 
in the former, and above in the 
latter. In spite of the variety of 
terminology, there is much similar- 
ity in the actual procedures since 
all begin at the nut and continue 
by half steps within the scope of 
each book. Following are the posi- 
tions treated in each text: 


B—first half, I, Il, second half, III, 


third half, IV, V, fourth half VI. 
G—H. P., I. In a brief appendix 
the notes on the G string are given 


for III, II'%, IV. 

N—1, Ist and 2d degrees; 2, 3d 
and 4th degrees; 3, 4th and 5th de- 
grees; 4, 6th and 7th degrees; 5, 
8th and 9th degrees; 6, 9th, 10th 
and 11th degrees; 7, 11th and 12th 
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Helps Children Enjoy 
Their Violin Lessons 


YOUNG AMERICA 
at the VIOLIN 











Mince E Harris 
Raymond Burrows 


Ella Mason Ahearn 


With these new instruction books, your 
young violin students are assured ma- 
terial combining a musical approach 
with sound technical training. Each 
piece is designed to serve a three-fold 
purpose: to permit quick mastery, thus 
keeping interest alive and instilling a 
feeling of success; to give the student 
a real, joyous experience; to constantly 
and systematically add to technical 
ability. . . . Intended for either in- 
dividual or class instruction, this 
new book and its companion, Young 
America at the Piano, include an op- 
tional feature, permitting the young 
violinist and the young pianist to 
practice and play together wher- 
ever feasible. 

See your local dealer 


BOOKS |, Il, Ill, each $0.75 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 
CONDUCTOR IN 
TEXARKANA, TEXAS 


David O. Robertson, concert 
master and associate conductor of 
the Wichita Symphony Orchestra 
and head of the orchestra depart- 
ment of the University of Wichita, 
is a young man who takes the word 
“vacation” lightly. 

To him life is not complete with- 
out music and even while he and 
his wife and children are visiting 
her mother, Mrs. H. T. Fewell, 
1011 Texas, he works on musical 
scores for the coming year. 

Except for two years during the 
war, his life has been filled with 
music. And even then he was for- 
tunate enough to be sent to Manila 
just at the time when the Manila 
Symphony was being reorganized 
and he was able to help with the 
work. 

At the age of 36 he has realized 
his ambition. 

“I have been mainly interested 
in musical school work on the uni- 
versity level,’ he says, ‘and that 
is my work now.” 

Robertson began playing the vio- 
lin at the age of six, continued his 
study at Drury College in Spring- 
field, Mo., and was a student at 
the Juilliard Graduate School in 
New York City. 

He played with the NBC Sym- 
phony for two years and with the 
old New York Symphony which 
later merged with the New York 
Philharmonic. 

While in New York he arranged 
background music and musical pro- 
grams for NBC, and was an in- 
structor in the music department 
of the University of lowa for seven 
years. 

He met his wife, the former Vir- 
ginia Fewell of Texarkana, while 
she was a student of Hendrix Col- 
lege and he was connected with 
the music department there. During 
this same period he laid the foun- 
dation for the Arkansas Symphony 
Orchestra in Little Rock. 

In 1942 he entered the Navy and 
the members of the symphony or- 
chestra disbanded. The orchestra 
was later re-established by William 
Hacker and is now under his direc- 
tion. 

Robertson and his wife have two 
small daughters, Jean, who will 


OhHLAHOMA BAPTIST 
UNIVERSITY 


The ideal church music center in 
the Southwest—that is Oklahoma 
Baptist University at Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. 

Located in the center of Okla- 
homa and in a model college town, 
OBU is making plans to become 
the church music center of the 
Southwest within the next five or 
ten years, according to Dr. War- 
ren Angell, dean of the College of 
Fine Arts. 

Shawnee is just the right kind of 
town to make this possible. Not too 
large or too small, it has 30,000 
people to come out to see concerts 
and choral presentations which 
would be required of such a music 
center. 

And OBU is well in position to 
accomplish this. It has one of the 
best Fine Arts departments of any 
college its size in the country. It 
has achieved this status in less than 
ten years, and is still growing. 

There are four divisions in the 
College of Fine Arts—piano and 
organ, voice, public school music, 
and theory. One word will sum 
up the piano department—outstand- 
ing. Headed by Guilford Plumley, 
the department will have seven sen- 
ior piano recitals this year, com- 
pared with three last year. Three 
years ago the department had only 
one senior recital. 

Prospects look good, for there 
is a freshman class of unusual tal- 
ent this year. Most of these stu- 
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soon be six, and Gail, who is al- 
most four. While in Boston, Mass., 
last year, Robertson found a one- 
eighth size cello and is teaching 
Jean to play. 

He is vice-president of the South- 
western Music Educators Confer- 
ence and conductor of one of the 
top five university orchestras in the 
United States—the University of 
Wichita orchestra. 

It is his hope that the 90-piece 
Wichita Symphony Orchestra will 
someday be one of the top sym- 
phonies in the nation. The orches- 
tra will be heard this winter on the 
NBC Saturday feature, “Orches- 
tras of the Nation.” 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
RELEASES FOLK SONG 
RECORDS 


Ceremonial Seneca Indian dances 
and rituals, the tunes of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite coal miners sing- 
ing in the mine tunnels, the iron 
gong and calabash rhythms of Bra- 
zilian music collected to emphasize 
its African origins, a Venezuelan 
snake-killing song and other music 
of Venezuela in which natives from 
many villages are represented, the 
folk singing of Mexican Indians 
accompanied by primitive rattles, 
drums and reed flutes, Puerto Rican 
children’s game songs, and, of 
course, English ballads, American 
cowboy songs and banjo and fiddle 
tunes— 


These are only some of the many 
highlights of the 50 new records, 
comprising ten albums of five viny- 
lite records each, just released from 
the collections of the Archive of 
American Folk Song in the Library 
of Congress. The present release, 
together with the records which 
the Library has issued previously, 
brings the total available to the 
public to 107 records in 22 different 
albums. A catalog describing the 
entire series may be obtained for 
ten cents in coin from the Record- 
ing Laboratory, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Archive of American Folk 
Song, established as part of the 
Music Division of the Library of 
Congress in 1928, has become the 
rich national storehouse of Amer- 
ican folk music, a source of much 
material for scholarly studies and 
research. There are in the collec- 
tion more than 10,000 acetate re- 
cordings, containing over 40,000 
different songs from various re- 
gions of the United States. Also, 
the Archive has acquired folk music 
from many Latin American coun- 
tries, and from Europe and other 
parts of the world. Scholars and 
folklorists have searched the by- 
ways of the land for the traditional 
songs and music of the people, 
songs which, in their traditional 
and uncorrupted versions, were in 
danger of being lost before the im- 
pact of the radio and the juke-box. 
The great majority of records in 
the Archive are unique and irre- 
placeable, and reflect an important 
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part of the American cultural heri- 
tage. 

From the best of these records, 
Duncan Emrich, Chief of the Li- 
brary's Folklore Section, of which 
the Archive of American Folk Song 
is a part, has selected representa- 
tive music and songs to form the 
ten new albums of the current re- 
lease. Four of the albums are edited 
by him, while the remaining six 
have been edited by cooperating 
scholars interested in special as- 
pects of the field of folk song. 

Six albums in the new release 
contain folk music from the United 
States. Among the noted scholars 
who have edited the albums is Wil- 
liam N. Fenton, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who has contributed an 
album of American Indian music— 
the second in the series—‘‘Seneca 
Songs from Coldsprings Long- 
house,” representative of dance, 
ritual and ceremony. George Kor- 
son, authority on the folklore of 
Pennsylvania anthracite miners, has 
edited an album of songs collected 
from miners in the Pottsville and 
Wilkes-Barre area, some of which 
were recorded in the mine tunnels 
themselves. The four albums edited 
by Dr. Emrich represent traditional 
Anglo-American folk songs from 
various regions of the United 
States, including the field work of 
many collectors in Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, North Carolina, Ar- 
kansas, Indiana, California and 
Maine. There are rare English bal- 
lad survivals such as “Lord Bate- 
man’ and ‘The Cherry Tree Car- 
ol, amusing children’s songs such 
as ‘‘Fiddle-I-Fee"’ and “The Barn- 
yard,” and unusual fiddle and banjo 
pieces. 

The current release also places 
considerable emphasis on folk music 
from Latin America. There are al- 
bums of music from Brazil, Mexico, 
Venezuela and Puerto Rico, each 
containing traditional folk songs of 
the people. The Mexican album 
represents the music of Indian 
groups—the Cora, Seri, Tarahu- 
mara, Huichol, and Tzotzil and 
Tzeltal—played on primitive instru- 
ments such as the rattle, reed flute 
and native drums. The songs in the 
album were collected by Henrietta 
Yurchenco on a field trip in Mex- 
ico, the rhythmic beat of the music 
is strong and similar to much of the 
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YOUR STUDENTS — and their parents, 
too — will show greater interest in 
music study if you show them these 
new instruction books for children, pre 
pared by two of America's leading 
authorities in piano teaching. ... 
Practice and recital pieces that chil- 
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material in the album of Venezue- 


lan music collected in Venezuela by 
Juan Liscano. The album edited by 
him is representative of Venezuelan 
folk song from its primitive origins 
through the popular material of to- 
day with its Spanish influence. The 
same may be said of the five rec- 
ords in the Puerto Rico albums, 
collected and edited by Richard A. 
Waterman, of the Department of 
Anthropology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The songs collected by 
Melville and Frances Herskovits 
in Bahia, Brazil, represents a schol- 


arly study to relate the elements of 
the Bahian music to African origins, 
and the heavy drum, iron gong and 
calabash rhythms are of unusual 
interest. 


The original records, from which 
the album discs were manufactured, 
were made in the field and fre- 
quently under difficult conditions, 
so that the quality of the recording 
necessarily differs from studio pro- 
ducts. One of the rarest of the rec- 
ords, for example, was originaly 
recorded by a collector on a paper 
disc and subsequently transferred 
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to more permanent acetate at the 
Library. Where some quality is 
sacrificed, the records nevertheless 
gain in authenticity and the pure 
strain of American folk song has 
been preserved. 


In addition to listing the new re- 
leases, the Library's new fifty-page 
catalog combines the smaller cata- 
logs previously issued. It gives full 
information about each record—the 
singer, collector, date and place of 
collection in the field, and type of 
song. An alphabetical index of song 
titles is helpful for locating any in- 
dividual number in the catalog. The 
catalog itself is a valuable and use- 
ful addition to any music library. 


ee —_ 


UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


The University of Wichita Sym- 
phony Orchestra of ninety pieces 
will appear at Colorado Springs on 
Thursday night, April 21, for the 
membership attending the South- 
west Music Educators National 
Conference Convention. Enroute to 
Colorado Springs the Orchestra 
will appear in the high schools at 
Dodge City, Garden City, Syra- 
cuse, and Rocky Ford, Colorado. 
The membership of the University 
Symphony includes outstanding 
student instrumentalists from twen- 
ty-one states in addition to numer- 
ous Kansas communities. 


Morton Gould, who recently 
conducted the University Sym- 
phony in rehearsal, commented to 
the effect that the University of 
Wichita Symphony is one of the 
finest college orchestras in the 
country. David R. Robertson, Di- 
rector, has been associated with 
the University for the past three 
years as Head of the Orchestral 
and String Department. He is a 
graduate of Juilliard and was a 
member of the NBC and New York 
Philharmonic Orchestras. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Robertson founded the 
Arkansas All-State Symphony and 
served as Director of Music at Hen- 
drix College, Conway, Arkansas. 
He is Concertmaster of the Wich- 
ita Symphony Orchestra, Director 
of the Wichita String Quartet and 
Director of the newly organized 
Hutchinson Symphony. 
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MUSIC IN THE CHURCH RELATED COLLEGE 


Associate Professor of Music and Head 
of the Department. B. A., Abilene Chris- 
tian College, 1925; diploma in piano, Abi- 
lene Christian College, 1925; diploma in 
voice, Abilene Christian College, 1930. 
Voice pupil of Edith White Griffing of 
New York City; piano pupil of Thomas 
Hodd Simpson; summer study in piano 
with Sigismond Stojowskt, 1928, and with 
Lillian Powers in 1934; M.A., Columbia 
University, 1937; periods of study ranging 
in length from ten to forty-five lessons with 
Edith White Griffing, summers 1939-41 
and 1944-47; Juilliard School of Music, 
summers 1946 and 1947. Abilene Christian 
College since 1932, 


Mlsic is in many respects in 


its finest environment in the church 
related college. Man was created 
with the capacity for the develop- 
ing of the fine arts which are, shall 
we say, by-products of the true re- 
ligion from the beginning of man’s 
existence through the patriarchal, 
Jewish, and Christian dispensa- 
tions. Music is mentioned early in 
the book of Genesis, and with the 
rise of the Jewish nation came 
greater developments both in music 
and literature. If music were 
robbed of all of the influence of 
the Christian religion for the past 
two thousand years little would be 
left. 


Here are three important aims 
or objectives of the music depart- 
ment of a church related college. 
Certainly there are others, but a 
discussion of these will suffice for 
the present. They are character 
building, musicianship, and show- 
manship. 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


It is the influence of Christianity 
in the world that develops men and 
women into great characters, but 
music can be a powerful aiding fac- 
tor. In order for it to serve best 
in this capacity, it must function 
specifically in a number of ways. 

Man naturally feels within him- 
self a desire for and an urgent need 
of self-expression. In order for self- 
expression to meet this need ade- 
quately it must receive the approval 
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LEONARD BURFORD 


Head, Department of Music 
Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Texas 





of other people. What can satisfy 
this need more than music? The 
musician does not play upon his 
instrument as an operator runs a 
machine, but, using it as a medium 
of expression, he pours out the very 
feelings of his soul. No wonder 
there is so much in the playing of 
one of the world’s great sympho- 
nies by one of our great symphony 
orchestras. In the first place, a mas- 
ter composer has put into the work 
the greatness of his being; in the 
second place, the conductor who is 
a great musician expresses himself; 
and in the third place, the experi- 
ences of the individual members 
of the orchestra which range from 
the height of joy to the depths of 
sorrow go into the rendition. The 
soul which has much to give to his 
fellow man finds himself with an 
unwasting fullness. The more he 
gives the more he will have to give. 
“To him that hath shall be given, 
and to him that hath not even that 
which he hath shall be taken 
away. Music will aid in helping 
men and women to live in a democ- 
racy. Free men in a free nation 
must learn to think for themselves, 
and to use every opportunity of 
expressing their opinions which re- 


sult from this thinking. Music, in 
enriching the lives of our people, 
raises the standards of our nation. 


Health, both mental and physical, 
is an extremely important factor 
in living the abundant life. Music 
has much value in connection with 
mental health and is even helpful 
in the building of a healthy body. 
Especially is this true of singing. 

The building of character re- 
quires that a person be able to pro- 
vide adequately for himself and 
those for whom he is responsible. 
Music as a vocation or avocation 
compares favorably with other 
fields in this respect. 


A deep appreciation of music 
along with literature and art is an 
important factor in the development 
and refinement in every phase of 
life. Music, like literature, is not all 
good. Being a language of the emo- 
tions, it has the power of express- 
ing every thing from the highest 
thoughts of which man is capable, 
to the low and the base. How im- 
portant it is to assist the young 
people in our colleges in cultivating 
taste for that which is excellent, 
thereby creating within them a 
dislike for that which is not good. 

Our nation is built upon the foun- 
dation’ of the family and the home. 
What could take the place of music 
in preparing men and women for 
parenthood and for creating a 
wholesome environment in which 
the family may be reared? 

Music will enable one to serve 
the church in a more efficient way 
both directly and indirectly. 


MUSICIANSHIP 


It will not be possible to realize 
the objective of character building 
in our work unless musicianship is 
also achieved to a goodly degree. 
To fail to reach the objective of 
fine musicianship will automatically 
defeat all other aims. 

Most important of all in this re- 
spect, a musician must be genuine 
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in his interpretation of music. Inter- 
pretation by young students must 
of necessity be more or less a mat- 
ter of imitation at first, since one 
must have been subjected to many 
and varied experiences before he 
is able to feel deeply and express 
that feeling. Therefore, it is ex- 
tremely important that a college 
have a staff of teachers worthy of 
imitation by its students. (Someone 
has said: ““IT'wo things are indis- 
pensable in order to have a good 
music department, good teachers 
and a good library.) The student 
with good musicianship will know 
something of how to interpret music 
of different periods and of differ- 
ent composers, and will have an 
understanding of general principles 
of interpretation. Then as he ac- 
cumulates years of experience his 
interpretation will grow. 


Although interpretation is most 
important, it is not possible unless 
certain technical skills have been 
acquired. Technique is only a 
means to an end, the end being 
interpretation, and it must be 
worked for with that psychological 
approach. Neither the human voice 


nor a man-made musical instrument 
will function effectively as a med- 
ium of expression until its tech- 
nique has been mastered by its user. 

In addition to vocal or instru- 
mental technique the student must 
have a working knowledge of music 
theory including Sight Singing, Dic- 
tation, Keyboard Harmony, Part 
Writing, both harmonic and con- 
trapuntal, Form and Analysis, Con- 
ducting, and Orchestration. A com- 
prehensive knowledge of music lit- 
erature is also essential in order 
that the student may have a full 
grasp of the field. 

When these two objectives have 
been duly considered and arranged 
for we are ready to give attention 
to the third. All three must of 
course go hand in hand simultane- 
ously. But he who seeks to ac- 
complish the third without due con- 
sideration of the first and second 
fails to put first things first. How- 
ever, careful attention to the first 
and second is no excuse for failure 
to achieve the third. 


SHOW MANSHIP 
The music department owes much 
to its public which includes the col- 
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Kjos Choral Catalog 


(Mixed Voices) 
Bless the Lord, O My Soul............... 


5108 
8507 
6523 
7042 
2010 
6522 
6521 
8508 
8510 
2027 
8509 
1032 
5110 
2023 
8511 
8512 
8506 


Blue Tail Fly, The 
Call to Remembrance 


Christ, the Lord, Is Risen 
Come Thou, Holy Spirit... 


Light Everlasting. 
Longing 
Only the Sad of Heart...... 


Brightly Shine, O Moon (SATBB)......... Jricchd chisisaameianiaedstbexoeds .....firr. Tkach .20 
visiuan aii nea cete ag Soa Farrant-Narvik .15 
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Christ Has Arisen.. 0... 


Flow Gently, Sweet Afton.................. Scxees 
Halleluia, Christ Liveth........0...00000000000000.... 
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Jesus Walked This Lonesome Vall 
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by 
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lege itself, the community, and 
many times its opportunities and 
influences extend much farther. It 
must give to its public uplift and 
wholesome entertainment extending 
from the depths of religious fervor 
to good humor in secular music. 

Program building is of great im- 
portance. The public served by a 
department of music will be, for the 
most part, laymen, musically speak- 
ing. Many of the laymen will be 
found to have a keen sense of ap- 
preciation. Some will not. It is good 
psychology to open a program with 
a number that begins somewhat 
powerfully, and to end it with one 
which climaxes with a blaze of 
glory in the last measure. This is 
not always possible, and some- 
times not even advisable. A re- 
ligious program often begins and 
ends in the spirit of prayer. Within 
a program of as wide variety as 
possible should be bad. 

Numbers of slow and rapid tem- 
po with fortissimo and pianissimo, 
numbers that are simple and pro- 
found, familiar and unfamiliar, all 
have a place. In secular programs 
wholesome, light, and humorous 
numbers add needed color. 

Semi - professional performance 
by individuals and groups at the 
college level should be expected. A 
great deal of attention should be 
given to stage deportment, dress, 
and appearance in every way. Or- 
ganizations such as choirs, bands, 
orchestras, and ensembles should 
always appear as well disciplined. 
Let him whose privilege it is to 
teach in the department of music 
of a church related college realize 
that his opportunity is indeed a 
great one. Let him do everything 
efficiently and in all genuineness 
and let his standards be second to 
none. 





— * 
ISABEL HUTCHESON REOPENS 

DALLAS STUDIO 
Isabel Hutcheson, who is na- 


tionally known as a Teacher of 
Piano and who spent one portion 
of the summer teaching in New 
York and the other half in the 
mountain coolness of the West, has 
resumed her fall season in down- 
town Dallas. She is regarded as a 
teacher of teachers and of concert 
pianists. 
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EFFECTIVE USE OF CYMBALS IN THE 


CONCERT BAND 


PHIL GRANT 


Educational Department, Fred Getsch Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Phil Grant comes from a musical family. 
For many vears both his father and mother 


taught in the Mustc Department of the 
Pennsylvania State College, from which 
institution Phil himself graduated with a 


degree in Music Education. 

Presently a member of the famous Gold- 
man Band of New York, he has also played 
with the Pittsburgh Symphony, several top 
flight dance bands besides playing studio 
engagements on many of the leading Radio 
network programs. 

Phil’s Percussion clinics have been heard 
at many Music Educators conferences as 
well as at vartous Band and Orchestra fes 
ttvals throughout the country. Percussion 
problems are right up his alley and he will 


be happy to answer any and all questions 
asked. 


Gina much emphasis cannot 


be placed upon the proper use of 
cymbals in the concert band. Many 
words have been written about 
their importance but Dr. Edwin 
Franko Goldman, conductor of the 
Goldman Band, summed it up nice- 
ly when he said, “Cymbals are far 
more important than most people 
imagine, and they are most effec- 
tive when properly used. At a cli- 
max they can produce a stirring and 
inspired effect such as cannot be 
achieved by any other instrument. 
The crash and resounding vibra- 
tions of the cymbals in almost any 
great climax is the greatest and 
most thrilling spot of the composi- 
tion. We have all felt the effect of 
a great climax in some piece of 
music or other, but did we ever 
pause to think what helped create 
that climax? More than likely it 
was the cymbals.” 

In speaking of cymbal work the 
question usually arises, “Should the 
bass drummer play bass drum and 
cymbals together?” I would say 
that if the bass drummer is compe- 
tent, and we should strive to make 
him so, that the use of bass drum 
and cymbals together in marches 
is very effective. -In the Goldman 
Band the bass drummer plays the 
bass drum and cymbals together, 
but for important accents and cli- 
maxes we use an additional pair 
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of large cymbals which are played 
by another drummer. 

Accents are very important in 
marches and there is no _ better 
method of emphasizing them than 
by the use of a pair of large cym- 
bals. When playing bass drum and 
cymbals together, it is important 
that perfect coordination and the 
proper balance between the two be 
maintained. Nothing is more dis- 
concerting than cymbals played 
loudly throughout marches. When 
accents do occur they cannot be 
effectively felt. These accents are 
not always indicated in the music 
and it is the duty of the conductor 
to determine where they should 
occur. It is well to write them in 
the music but the drummers should 
always be encouraged to keep their 
eyes on the conductor for their 
cues. 


For concert band work other 
than marches the use of one per- 
former playing bass drum and cym- 
bals together is not practical. Con- 
cert band cymbal and bass drum 
work demands that the performer 
use a variety of techniques, such 
as, sustained rolls, the use of dif- 
ferent type beaters, muffling of the 
tone, and the like. Here two per- 
formers should be employed. The 


use of a suspended cymbal mounted 
on a cymbal floor stand is very 
effective and many conductors in- 
sist that the percussion equipment 
contain such a cymbal. Very often 
the composer will indicate that he 
wishes the cymbal struck with a 
stick or a very soft roll to be placed 
with felt hammers. Here a suspend- 
ed cymbal is a must. This type of 
cymbal should be approximately 
16” and thinner in weight than the 
regular type. The thinner cymbal 
will respond faster which is impor- 
tant in striking the cymbal with 
soft beaters. 

How many times have you heard 
it said of the cymbal player: ‘It 
sounds as if he were striking two 
pie tins together.” Yet, we cannot 
place the entire blame on the per- 
former. A fine trumpet player can 
produce a pleasing tone from a 
mediocre instrument. Likewise, a 
competent clarinetest can achieve 
superior results with an inferior in- 
strument. With cymbals the story 
is entirely different. Tone from a 
pair of cymbals is produced by 
striking them together and no 
amount of experience or superior 
technique can make them sound 
better than they actually are. 

In the Goldman Band, K. Zild- 
jian genuine Turkish cymbals are 
used exclusively. The superb tone 
and resonance of these famous cym- 
bals just cannot be matched by any 
other cymbal on the market today. 
For any school band these cymbals 
are a wonderful investment and 
with proper care they should last 
indefinitely. 

Our cymbal set-up in the Gold- 
man Band consists of one pair of 
15” which are played together with 
the bass drum, one pair of 18” 
which are used for heavy crash ef- 
fects and one 16” medium weight 
cymbal which is used for suspended 
work. The 18" cymbals are quite 
large and heavy and might prove 
to be too much for the average 

(continued on next page) 
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Here is a master instrument whose su- 
perior qualities will enthuse you instantly. 

Pedler craftsmen, through the fourth 
generation, have specialized in the manu- 
facture of woodwinds only. They appre- 
ciate your needs as a player and are 
receptive at all times to ideas for im- 
provement. Their sole aim is to build 
instruments that will “better your per- 
formance’ and enable you to attain 
greater recognition. 

Arrange with your local dealer to try 
a Pedler today! Send for FREE folder. 


PEDLER 
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high school student. A pair of 16” 
would therefore be more practical 
for high school lads. For college 
groups and professional organiza- 
tions the 17” or 18” size would be 
advisable. 

Make certain that your cymbal 
player knows how to strike a pair 
of cymbals properly. He should 
practice just as a trumpet player 
practices to improve his technique. 
An important point to remember is 
to hold the cymbals firmly when 
striking them together. The thumbs 
should be pressed tightly against 
the bells which will do a great deal 
to assure a clean crash. Sloppy 
crashes are usually the result of 
not holding the cymbals firmly 
when they are struck together. 

Never use wooden handles for 
concert band and orchestra work. 
This type of cymbal holder is in- 
tended for marching bands where 
the performer might tire from the 
constant playing if he did not have 
this support. Wooden cymbal han- 
dles do not permit free tones or 
vibrations and often cause cymbals 
to crack. Leather straps and pads 
are by far the most effective type 
to use. 


* 


FORREST L. McALLISTER 
JOINS THE AMERICAN MUSIC 
CONFERENCE 

Forrest L. McAllister, Music edu- 


cator, lecturer and writer, has 
joined the staff of the American 
Music Conference as director of 
research and education, Louis G. 
LaMair, president, has announced. 
He will make a continuing study 
of successful school music pro- 
grams to learn how they were 
started and what makes them suc- 
cessful. He will also serve as lia- 
ison between music educators and 
the AMC. 

School officials will recognize the 
McAllister name. His father was 
the late A. R. McAllister, who for 
32 years was bandmaster of the 
Joliet (Ill.) Township High School. 
He was the founder and first pres- 
ident of the National School Band 
Association. 

Since the war Forrest McAllister 
has been Chief of Recreation Divi- 
sion, Special Services, Branch No. 
8 of the Veterans Administration, 





which covers the five-state area of 
lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota. He and his staff 
of 53 were responsible for pro- 
grams in the fields of music, sports, 
dramatics, movies and social activi- 
ties. He also did considerable pio- 
neering research in veterans hos- 
pitals on music therapy. 


Like his father, McAllister has 
devoted his life to music and edu- 
cation. The clarinet was his first 
instrument but he now plays all 
band instruments. He studied at the 
Vandercook School of Music and 
DePaul University, both in Chi- 
cago. He has been directing bands 
since 1930 and teaching since 1934, 
when he became Supervisor of Mu- 
sic in Petersburg, Illinois, schools. 
The music program there ur‘der 
McAllister was quite advanced 
with 30 per cent of the children 
getting instrumental training by the 
time they graduated. 


The Joliet school instrumental 
music program, which McAllister 
took over in 1936, was soon just as 
progressive because he put into 
practice his motto, ‘Instrumental 
music for every child who wants 
it!” 

In 1942 McAllister went into the 
Army as a music officer and rose 
from the rank of Lieutenant to 
Major. His duties consisted of es- 
tablishing music programs for the 
Fifth Service Command, including 
community singing, small instru- 
mental groups, marching bands and 
other recreation music activities. 
For 20 months the Army made him 
Chief of the Music Department, 
Special Services School at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lex- 
ington, Va. 

McAllister is a member of the 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, Illinois School Band Associa- 
tion, Illinois Musical Society, Na- 
tional Recreation Association and 
American Recreation Society, and 
has served on the National Music 
Selective Committee and the Na- 
tional Adjudication Committee of 
the National School Band Asso- 
ciation. 

He is married and has three chil- 
dren. One is an accomplished bal- 
lerina and another studies the piano. 
McAllister’s home is now in Ft. 
Snelling, Minn.; but he will move 
to Chicago. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
hANSAS STATE COLLEGE, HAYS 


The music department of the Fort 
Hays Kansas State College is pro- 
moting a plan whereby children 
who are attending rural schools of 
the state are able to come in con- 
tact with music, even though their 
own classroom teacher is not quali- 
fied to teach it. The plan was begun 
in the fall of 1945 with the Ellis 
County Rural School Festival. 
Since that time, similar festivals 
have been held annually in Ellis, 
Decatur, and Gove Counties. Miss 
Helen Maaser of the college music 
education department has_ been 
guest conductor of the festivals 
which usually consist of a musical 
program performed by a massed 
chorus from the rural schools of 
the county. 


Working through the county sup- 
erintendent, Miss Maaser generally 
meets with the rural teachers of the 
county, at which time the songs are 
chosen. She also teaches them the 
songs, and offers suggestions for 
the teaching of them to the chil- 
dren. Later, she meets with groups 
of two or three schools for rehear- 
sal with the children. On the day 
of the festival, the entire massed 
group rehearses with the guest con- 
ductor, after which they present an 
interesting program to the public. 

In addition to the performance by 
the children, the massed group is 
occasionally entertained by the col- 
lege. In the first Ellis County fes- 
tival, students of the music depart- 


ment introduced the instruments of 





the orchestra by playing them and 
giving a description as to their use. 
The following year, the Fort Hays 
Symphony Orchestra played a 
group of numbers, and the physical 
education department demonstrated 
folk dances which might be suitable 
for rural school use. The art de- 
partment of the college now spon- 
sors a rural art exhibit at the same 
time. 


The rural school festival with a 
massed chorus ranging in size 
from 250 to 800 voices is becoming 
a real experience in the lives of the 
pupils as well as their parents and 
friends. The idea is rapidly gaining 
in favor throughout the state, and 
many county superintendents are 
laying plans for a similar festival. 

Under the direction of Dr. Rob- 
ert M. Taylor, head of the Fort 
Hays Kansas State College music 
department, the Hays Community 
Chorus and the Fort Hays Sym- 
phony Orchestra will present its 
third postwar performance of Han- 
del’s Messiah on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 12. With singers from the col- 
lege, St. Joseph's Military Acad- 
emy, and several surrounding com- 
munities as well as the city of Hays, 
the chorus will number about 200 
voices. Out-of-town soloists are 
being secured, and plans are being 
made for the broadcasting of the 
program as was done last year. 


— * 





AN OUTSTANDING FIRST 
DIVISION WINNER IN 
TEXAS 


THE ALAMO HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL BAND, San Antonio, Texas. 





MUSIC DIVISION OF TSTA 
Marion Flagg of Dallas 


The Music Division of TSTA 
met in Dallas at the Woodrow 
Wilson on November 26 under 
leadership of the chairman, Dr. 
Lena Milam of Beaumont. The pro- 
gram consisted of the following: 
(1) “Elementary School String 
Demonstration for Children,’ Ruth 
Lasley and Marjorie Francis, Dal- 
las; (2) ““‘Demonstration of Creative 
Music,” Alma Ray, Fort Worth; 
(3) “The Changing Voice of the 
Boy,’ Arlyne Ferguson, Dallas; 
(4) “Choral Dance Program,” Lou- 
ise Allen and Maurine Hearn, 
Dallas, and (5) Annual Luncheon 
at Lakewood Country Club, the 
program being composed of an ad- 
dress by Dr. Archie N. Jones, Uni- 
versity of Texas, entitled; ‘Profes- 
sional Advancement for the Music 
Teacher,’ A concert by the Uni- 
versity of Texas Quintette, and an 
address by Marjorie M. Keller of 
Dallas entitled: “Developing 
Orchestras in High School.” 


Miss Flagg announced also that 
the Dallas Children’s Chorus, di- 
rected by Christine Shannon, and 
the North Texas State College 
Choir will join in a Concert with 
the Dallas Symphony under the 
direction of Antal Dorati during 
this season. Moreover, the Dallas 
Symphony Singers which Miss 
Flagg personally conducts joined in 
a Debussy Festival Concert with 
the Dallas Symphony on Decem- 
ber 1. 

a 


“Pat” Arsers, Director. 
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Melodic Studies 


for the 
TROMBONE 
BARITONE and 
BASSOON 


By CORWIN H. TAYLOR 
It's WORTH INVESTIGATING 


A MELODIC APPROACH TO 
MUSICIANSHIP 
1.50 


OTHER METHODS AND 
STUDIES FOR THE 
AMBITIOUS STUDENT 


VIOLIN 
Lehman-Wilson Violin Method $1.00 
CORNET (Trumpet) 
Schaefer, Aug. H. (Tri-Form) 
Method _. ; 1.50 


Bellstedt Twelve Technical Studies. 1.25 


Professional's Key— 
Double and Triple Tonguing, 
by Aug. H. Schaefer 1.00 


Stratosphere — Low-down on 
higher-up playing, by 
Aug. H. Schaefer 1.50 


Ten Famous (Kreutzer) Etudes, 
by Aug. H. Schaefer -75 


TROMBONE 


Professional's Key — Double 
and Triple Tonguing by 
Aug. H. Schaefer ... 1,00 


Ten Famous (Kreutzer) 
Etudes Transcribed for 
Trombone, Bass Clef -75 


Stacey’s Trombone 
Studies, Vol. 1 -75 
(Embouchure Cultivation) 


Stacey’s Trombone 
Studies, Vol. 2 -75 
(Twelve Etudes) 


Stacey’s Trombone 
Studies, Vol. 3 -75 
(Scale Studies) 


FLUTE 


Furstenau — 26 Studies for 
Flute (2 Vols.) each 
(Transcribed and Re- 
edited by Louis A. Hahn) 


12 Paganini-Gavinies 
Etudes and Caprices 1.00 
(Transcribed for Flute 
by Louis A. Hahn) 


1.25 


CLARINET 
Ten Famous (Rode) Caprices 


Transcribed for Clarinet 
by Geo. Carr 1,00 


Published By 


FILLMUK 


528 ELM STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


MUSIC 
HOUSE 








DRS. MAURICE DUMESNIL AND 
EVANGELINE LEHMAN AT 


MUSICAL ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Texas is to be honored January 
17-22 by the presence in Amarillo 
at Musical Arts Conservatory of 
Dr. Maurice Dumesnil and his wife, 
Dr. Evangeline Lehman, who will 
conduct a week of clinical study 
in Piano, and Voice, respectively. 
No artists in America stand higher 
in influence or who manifest finer 
qualities of good citizenship than 
do these two. 

Dr. Dumesnil will conclude his 
week of work with a recital de- 
scribed as follows: 


‘For those who attend piano re- 
citals, it is not uncommon to hear 
the following questions formulated 
by some listeners: 


Why do not concert pianists play 
more of the things we really want 
to hear? Or: 

Why do they never use the sim- 
ole, tuneful numbers which our chil- 
dren play? Also: 

Why don't we hear the lovely 
pieces any more, which we loved 
so much when we were young? 

It is with a special thought of 
the above that the present program 
has been composed. The little folks 
will hear the charming small clas- 
sical gems on which they are being 
brought up musically. For those 
more advanced in life there will be 
an array of familiar, beloved com- 
positions. 


With a short incursion into the 
American country scene and the 
realm of up-to-date polytonality, 
the unusual program will prove 
novel, refreshing, colorful, histori- 
cal and educational. Undoubtedly 
the program is apt to satisfy the 
taste of those who in music look 
for what Debussy called the ‘pleas- 
ure of the ear, an agreeable diver- 
sion, a welcome relaxation from 
deeper problems of every day life.” 

The program includes: Prelude 
in C major, Bach; Turkish Rondo, 
Mozart; Minuet in G, Beethoven; 











NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS 


UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Clarence Loomis Publishes 
Rhapsody 

The state of New Mexico is a 
land of Magic and Mystery. It 
abounds in Folklore. Dr. Clarence 
Loomis, Professor of Piano, High- 
lands University, Las Vegas, has 
been appointed state chairman of 
the Folk Music Division of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 

During the summer of 1948, Dr. 
Loomis finished the writing of a 
Rhapsody for piano and orchestra 
based on New Mexican themes. 
This composition was released by 
the publishers during the fall and 
will be performed by several prom- 
inent orchestras during this season. 
Many orchestras of the Southwest 
should follow suit with additional 
performances. Dr. Loomis has also 
made arrangements for use by 
High School Bands. 

The Composer, additionally, has 
written a Choral Cycle of large 
proportions entitled “Full Tide”, 
the poem being by the American 
poet Cole Young Rice, and sev- 
eral solo songs. The latter are be- 
ing performed this season by Todd 
Duncan, baritone. 


Moment Musical, Schubert; Reve- 
rie, Schumann; Liebestraum No. 3, 
Liszt; At the Spinning Wheel, Raff; 
Music Box, Liadow; Prelude in C 


sharp minor, Rachmaninoff; Se- 
guidillas, Albeniz; Indian Flute 
Call, Thurlow Lieurance; South- 


land Frolic, Evangeline Lehman; 
The Fauns, Chaminade; The Little 


White Donkey, Jacques Ibert; 
Valse Chromatique, Godard; Gol- 
liwog Cake Walk, Debussy; 


Mouvement Perpetual No. 1, Fran- 
cis Poulenc; Carillon, Alfredo Ca- 
sella; Waltz in D Flat, Chopin; 
Fantaisie-Impromptu, Chopin; and 
Polonaise, (Eroica) Chopin. 

Dr. Gladys M. Glenn is Presi- 
dent of this progressive Conserva- 
tory. Its enrollment includes some 
six hundred students. 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN, Mus. D. 





Distinguished Teacher cf Singing, Composer, and Coach of singers for the Paris, France 
Opera, will teach and conduct a clinic for singers at the Musical Arts Conservatory, 
Amarillo, January 17-22. Reservations should be made at once. 
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MUSIC CLUBS CAMPAIGN FOR 
HYMN OF THE MONTH 


If millions of Americans have 
not familiarized themselves with at 
least a dozen of the great hymns 
of the Christian Faith by this date 
in 1949, it will be no fault of the 
National Federation of Music 
Clubs. A new Hymn of the Month 
project, launched by the organiza- 
tion under the able chairmanship 
of Mrs. Frederic H. Sterling of 
Indianapolis, will focus the atten- 
tion of thousands of communities 
on a specific hymn each month for 
the balance of 1948-1949. With 
local music clubs taking the initia- 
tive, the hymn will be featured in 
church services, in community 
sings, on the radio, in schools, at 
meetings of service clubs and else- 
where. Details of the plan are cur- 
rently announced by Mrs. Royden 
J. Keith of this city, president of 
the Federation. 

The Hymn of the Month for 
September, when the project was 
actively launched was, ““O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past”, with 
words by Isaac Watts, the man 
who was largely responsible for 
introducing hymns into the services 
of the Christian churches in place 
of the metrical psalms used prior 
to the 18th century, and with music 
by William Croft. October's hymn 
was “The Church's One Founda- 
tion’, with words by Samuel John 
Stone and music by Samuel Wes- 
ley; November's “When I Survey 
the Wondrous Cross’, also with 
words by Isaac Watts and music 
by Edward Miller. For the Christ- 
mas season Mrs. Sterling chose 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing”, 
and for the balance of the winter 
and spring the hymns selected are 
as follows: January, “A Mighty 
Fortress is Our God"; February, 
“Abide with Me”; March, “Jesus 
Shall Reign”, again with words by 
Isaac Watts; April, the familiar 
Easter anthem “Jesus Christ is 
Risen Today”, and May, which 
marks the close of the Federation 


season, “God Be With You Till 
We Meet Again”. 

The prevalence of the Watts 
hymns arises from the fact that the 
Federation is cooperating with the 
Hymn Society of America in ob- 
servance of the Bicentennial of 
Watts, the great hymn maker, 
whose death occurred November 
25, 1748. 

Although the project is newly 
launched, several school systems 
have introduced these hymns into 
their music study, ministerial asso- 
ciations are collaborating, munici- 
pal carillons are playing the hymns 
and important religious programs 
on the major networks are present- 
ing them at least once during the 
designated month. 

The initial experiment with a 
Hymn of the Month program was 
made with Protestant hymns, but 
a similar service will be extended, 
if desired, to the Catholic and Jew- 
ish faiths. 

a * 
ONDRICER STUDIOS 
ACTIVITIES 


Boston, Massachusetts 

Sona Aronian, National Guild 
diploma winner of 1948, gave a suc- 
cessful recital on October 22 under 
the auspices of the Community Club 
in Fitchburg, Mass. 

Charles Castleman, a winner of 
superior ratings in the National 
Guild auditions for the past three 
seasons and superior ratings for vio- 
lin at the National Federation of 
Music Clubs competitive festivals, 
has been invited to appear as violin 
soloist at the opening concert of the 
Fall River Symphony Orchestra, 
Mass., on November 15th. He is 
also booked as guest soloist with 
the Andover Symphony orchestra 
on November 21st and with the 
Melrose Symphony on March 6, 
1949. Charles has attained to the 
ripe age of seven and has been 
studying music (violin, piano, and 
theory) for the past three years. 
He has composed several little 





(continued on page 48) 
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MUSIC and ARTS INSTITUTE of SAN FRANCISCO 
College cf Music—Drama—Opera 
Ross McKee, Founder and Director 
FOUR YEAR COLLEGE CURRICULUM—APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
SPRING SEMESTER FEB. 7 to JUNE 10, 1949 


JOrdan 7-1445 











BANDS FUR 
YOUR PROGRAMS 


MARCHES 


CARNIVAL—Ted Mesang— 
Full Band 
(Easy—solid—ideal march for 
early bands.)* 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY—Mildred Hill, 
arr. by Charles Lee Hill— 
Full Band 1.00 
(March, swing and % meter ar- 
rangements. The familiar “Happy 
Birthday to You” song—use all 
through the year. Get this finely 


1.00 


arranged standard. First time 
published for band.) 
HIGHLANDER—Earl D. Irons— 
Full Band 1.00 


(Written for the Highlander Fes- 
tival Celebration — 1948, Dallas, 
Texas.) 
MARCH SHERWOOD—Roy H. 
Milligan—Full Band 1.00 
(A good solid march—new and 
interesting.) 
OH! YOU BASKETBALL—Ed 
Chenette-—Full Band 1.00 
(Fer singing and playing. Five vo- 
cal copies in each arrangement. 
A fine novelty for basketball 
games.) 
TEXAS TECH ON PARADE—Ed 
Chenette—Full Band 1.00 
(Written and dedicated to Dr. D. 
O. Wiley and his great Texas 
Tech Band. A good march you 
will enjoy.) 


NOVELTIES AND SWING 
NUMBERS 


CONCERTO FOR A ONE-ARMED 
PAPER-HANGER—Karl W. 
Schlabach—Full Band 
Symphonic Band ..3.50 

(Taking the country by storm. 
Play this intended “corny” nov- 
eity and pick your audience up 
out of the aisles!) 

LITTLE BOY BLUES—Charles 
Lee Hill (In Preparation) 

PRAIRIE JUMP—Charles Lee Hill 
Full Band ; 1.00 

(In the Second Edition. Based on 
“O Bury Me Not On The Lone 
Prairie.” Just the number for foot- 


..2.50 


ball games.) 
RHUMBANA—K. D. Simmons— 
Full Band nce 
Symphonic Band . 4.00 
(A new rhumba that is {fairly 


easy, and which will please you, 
your band and the audience.) 

SWINGING ON THE RANGE— 
Charles Lee Hill—Full Band....1.00 

(Based on “Home On The Range” 
—in typical Charlie Hill swing 
fashion.) 

WHEN THE WORK’S ALL DONE 
THIS FALL—Charles Lee Hill 
—Full Band........ amieaseebicdelaeee 

(Another good western tune in 
swing.) 


Ask for Our Approval Plan 


Southern Music Company 
830 E. Houston Street 


San Antonio 6, Texas 
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“O PERFECT LOVE” 


Available in 3 keys. 


An effective new setting of this 
familiar wedding song. 


By 
OSCAR J. FOX 
Published by 
CARL FISCHER, INC. 
Cooper Sq. New York City 
Order from your local dealer 
or from 


SOUTHERN MUSIC CO. 


San Antonio 6, Texas. 




















For “TOPS” in 


entertainment 


Select a 


Hoffman operetta... 


(Partial list of outstanding produc- 
tions listed below. There are many 
cthers to choose from in the Hoff- 
man catalog.) 


For grades and Jr. High 


DAYS O’KERRY DANCING— 


St. Patrick’s Day oe 
TOM SAWYER— 

Clever adaptation ee 
WHITE GYPSY—Brahms Music.... 1.25 


For High School (and professional 
groups) 


AN OLD SPANISH CUSTOM— 
sa lps 
BELLE OF BAGDAD—Costume.... 1.75 
OH DOCTOR!—Musical comedy.. 1.75 
WORDS AND MUSIC—Modern.... 1.50 


Light opera 


We have the most complete stage 
guides and dance steps available! 
You are assured a successful per- 
formance. Send for our complete 
catalog today! Story synopsis there- 
in for over FIFTY titles! 


See a copy of the NEW RAH 


“SELECTED CHORAL COLLECTION” 


(SA) — $1.00 
THE 


RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO. 


509 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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DORATI DELIVERS AN 
IMPROVED ORCHESTRA FOR 
DALLAS 


John Rosenfield, music critic of 
Dallas Morning News, writes: If 
the new plywood ceiling of the Dal- 
las Symphony's band shell can 
focus the sound that Antal Dorati 
has now developed in the orches- 
tra, the home constituency again 
will get the same sort of surprised 
thrill it had three seasons ago when 
it first heard the postwar ensem- 
ble. Our good orchestra was sali- 
ently better than ever in its sea- 
sonal debut at John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College, recently, the third 
appearance in Stephenville in as 
many years. 

The chief improvements were the 
solid speaking and silken violins 
among which are thirteen replace- 
ments and in the jelled and mellow 
cello tones in the section in which 
the principal and four others are 
new. 

Mr. Dorati has expanded the 
dynamic range remarkably — we 
have never heard the orchestra 
whisper more dulcetly and then de- 
velop via the crescendo route so 
overwhelming in body and sound. 
This capacity was revealed vividly 
in Respighi's ““The Pines of Rome” 
and in Ravel's “La Valse,” both 
new to the repertoire. “La Valse’, 
a formidable piece de resistance 
anywhere else, was merely an en- 
core in a meaty program here. 
“The Pines of Rome,” an effects 
piece, introduced to America by 
Toscanini in his Philharmonic days, 
exploited fully the Dallas Sym- 
phony's new virtuosity. 

Brahms’ Symphony No. 1 in C 
Minor had the finest reading that 
Mr. Dorati has given it to date. 
On both Brahms and Dorati a little 
repose looks well. This performance 
was poised, genial and majestic in 
turn. The orchestra too, had it se- 
curely in hand. Many details had 
been changed by the conductor, 
but the most illuminating came in 
the third movement. Tempo and 
texture were those of the lied, or 
song, romantic and soulful. Seldom 
has one heard this movement so 
stunningly characterized and con- 
trasted with its surrounding move- 
ments. Austrian fiction, those gigan- 


(continued on page 47) 
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MAS. JEANNETTE HUGHES 


hREMER , 
Castle Heights Military Academy 


The following sketch was writ- 
ten by J. B. Leftwich, of Lebanon, 
Tennessee, in honor of Mrs. Kre- 
mer. He states: 

No person has made a more last- 
ing impression on thousands of 
cadets who have studied at Castle 
Heights Military Academy in Le- 
banon, Tennessee, than Mrs. Jean- 
nette Hughes Kremer. 

Director of the Heights glee club 
and head of the department of mu- 
sic for the past 13 years, Mrs. Kre- 
mer has become widely known for 
the many outstanding students of 
voice and piano who have received 
training while cadets at Castle 
Heights. 

But she is even better known as 
“Ma”, school-time mother of hun- 
dreds of cadets both in and out of 
her glee clubs. This number in- 
cludes her own son, Fred, who fin- 
ished both Castle Heights and 
West Point with high honors and 
served and died as an infantry cap- 
tain on the battlefields of Europe. 

Mrs. Kremer has succeeded, con- 
tinuously, in capturing the musical 
imagination of teen-age youth. 
Year after year she has been suc- 
cessful in cultivating tastes for dig- 
nified music. But once 500 pairs 
of eyebrows shot upward as the 
Heights cadet corps marched into 
the auditorium for chapel. Digni- 
fied music notwithstanding, Mrs. 
Kremer was playing ‘Pistol Pack- 
in’ Mama”. 

It is a matter of course for Mrs. 
Kremer's Heights Glee Clubs to 
win ‘superior’ ratings in festivals 
held in Nashville, but one of her 
first loves is the annual presenta- 
tion of a Gilbert and Sullivan oper- 
etta. 

Ward-Belmont school girls from 
nearby Nashville collaborate with 
the cadets in producing an oper- 
etta each year. Five of Gilbert and 
Sullivan's operettas have been pro- 
duced here in as many years and 
have won wide acclaim in perform- 
ances given both in Lebanon and 
in Nashville. In addition to several 
concerts planned for this year's 
club, Gilbert and Sullivan's ‘‘Pa- 
tience’ is scheduled for an early 
appearance. 
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Before coming to Lebanon, Mrs. 
Kremer was connected with the 
Berger School of Music in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. She was super- 
visor of music for several years in 
Michigan, having graduated from 
the Thomas Normal School in De- 
troit in public school methods, and 
the University of Michigan school 
of music in Ann Arbor. 

She began her teaching career 
as assistant piano teacher in a 
girl's school in Denver when she 
was seventeen years of age. While 
there she studied voice with Wil- 
berforce Whiteman, father of the 
famous Paul Whiteman, and later 
returned to her home in Chicago 


where she continued her school 
work. 
After teaching in the _ public 


schools of Michigan and Owens- 
boro, Kentucky, she again took up 
her voice work in the Cosmopoli- 
tan School of Music in Chicago. 
After a year’s study with Mrs. W. 
S. Brucken she was put in charge 
of the public school music class and 
made assistant teacher of voice. 

Mrs. Kremer has taught many 
talented students who have respon- 
sible positions in directing choirs, 
soloists in churches throughout the 
nation, and many heads of music 
in high schools had their prelim- 
inary training with her in Chicago 
and the Northern State Teachers 





College at Marquette, Michigan. 
At the latter institution she directed 
the girls’ glee club and was critic 
teacher in the demonstration school. 

Her work at Castle Heights has 
been highly successful. She has 
proven to her own satisfaction the 
value of group singing in every 
school and especially in Military 
schools where the students’ activi- 
ties are strictly regimented. 

Tone quality is Mrs. Kremer’s 
hobby and her vocal work in New 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Ann 
Arbor and Paris has qualified her 
as a ‘voice diagnostician’’. 

In addition to her career as a 
music teacher, she has composed 
several songs for children, and solos 
for violin and for voice. These have 
been received with acclaim and her 
composition “Spring is Here’’ re- 
ceived first place in its class last 
spring in the Tennessee Federated 
Music Clubs contest. 

“Hail! Castle Heights’, the acade- 
my song, was published by Mrs. 
Kremer in 1937. This composition 
is to have a new edition soon and 
the copies of it will be sold at auc- 
tion, proceeds going to the fund for 
constructing a Memorial Building 
honoring the many cadets who lost 


their lives in World War II. 
seainiitlaeetatine 
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Herbert Ricker, young American pianist, 
immediately wins his audience with his re- 
markable technique and brilliant tone. Born 
in Oklahoma, of a family who love music, 
he was given every opportunity to develop 
his talent. He was a protege of John Powell, 
graduating from the University of Rtch- 
mond, Virginia, where he composed the 
Alma Mater Song. Following this he stud- 
ted in Vienna, Austria, for three years with 
Dr. Hans Weitsse, making his debut tn Linz, 
Austria, where he was soon recognized by 
the Critics. Mr. Ricker ts well known in 
this country throughout the West, and 
made himself known to New York audt- 
ences when he appeared at Town Hall last 
year before a demonstratitive audience who 
recalled him many times to the stage 
throughout the program and at the last 
forced him to encores. 


_ personal experience as 
a teacher of piano, the writer con- 
tends that one of the prime requi- 
sites to good teaching is the abil- 
ity on the part of the teacher to 
inspire the student to do intelli- 
gent work. The quality of educa- 
tion, and the musicianship pos- 
sessed by the teacher are impor- 
tant; but the capacity to motivate 
students into positive accomplish- 
ment is equally important. In fact 
passive musical performance is as 
uncolorful to the musical listener 
as is lukewarm water unsatisfying 
to the thirsty laborer. 


One of the major problems con- 
fronting the honest teacher is that 
of developing in the student the 
faculty of self analysis. The state- 
ment “Know thyself” has no truer 
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INSPIRATION IN TEACHING 


HERBERT RICKER 
716 N. W. Nineteenth, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


implication in any aspect of living 
than in music study. Frequently, 
the happiest student is of that cate- 
gory who, not having learned to 
evaluate his ineptitudes, lives in a 
disillusioned state of musical glory 
as regards both the present and 
the future. The ethical teacher pre- 
sents the unvarnished truth to such 
an individual as regards the appar- 
ent lack of musicality. This should 
be done even at the expense of pos- 
sible personal criticism and of fin- 
ancial loss, for the sake of an in- 
telligent procedure there - from, 
granted said individual possesses 
the necessary talent and the will to 
work. On the other hand, the less 
honest teacher collects the monthly 
fee, keeps the student in a hopeful 
frame of mind, and the attainment 
of a perfected technique remains 
an inconsequential objective. The 
latter teacher does not develop suc- 
cessful public performers. 

The first-mentioned teacher in- 
duces every student to perform 
with individuality and with effec- 
tiveness despite technical deficien- 
cies. In such a case, the student is 
not unmindful of the weaknesses 
and one by one will find a way to 
overcome them. This type of teach- 
er, while having acquainted the 
student with the unfavorable char- 
acteristics therein ensconced, also 
reveals certain theretofore-unused 
potentialities wherein the future of- 
fers continuous challenge for crea- 
tive work and personal develop- 
ment as a musician. 

From the beginning, a definite 
aim of the teacher should be to de- 
velop a love for music in the think- 
ing of the student. The foundation 
for good reading, acceptable tech- 
nique, and fine musicianship can be 
taught in a simple and interesting 
manner, if the teacher plans such 
an accomplishment. In order to 


succeed in these goals, the apti- 
tudes of the student must be thor- 
oughly evaluated. Not only must 
the fingers, the hands, the wrists, 
and the other anatomic parts hav- 
ing to do with piano playing be 
given their respective consideration, 
but most important of all, the mind 
must be taught to behave musically. 
When we speak of the musical 
mind, we think in terms of the in- 
tegration of the mind, of hearing, 
of sight reading, and of the muscu- 
lar coordination involved in correct 
playing, all of which constitute ex- 
periences having to do with musical 
expression. 

Equally important is the subject 
of ear training and keyboard har- 
mony, so often called the language 
of music. It is surprising the tedium 
that is experienced by the average 
student when he or she is required 
to play even the major chords in 
simple keys. Feeling the tonality in 
a composition is a basic principle 
for foundational musical training. 
Since the latter-mentioned _ state- 
ment as regards reading is true of 
the music printed on the usual 
page, it becomes increasingly im- 
portant that particular emphasis be 
given to the study of difficult pas- 
sages found in many present-day 
works. For the beginner, it is neces- 
sary, continually, that the teacher 
review the fundamentals of music 
so that sound musicianship may be 
attained. Such tedious procedures 
enable the student to play in cor- 
rect rhythm, to observe the tempo 
marks, and, in general, to establish 
correct habits of interpretation. Our 
studios are already over - taxed 
with piano students who have not 
been disciplined as musicians. They 
are at sea in so far as precision of 
practice or performance is con- 
cerned. Strictness on the part of 
successive teachers confuses and 
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discourages many of them. 

If the teacher has not mastered 
details of practice, of learning, and 
of good playing, it can hardly be 
expected that such a teacher will 
train the student correctly in such 
techniques. Piano touch, at first, is 
imitative. The feeling for musical 
structure such as the cadences, har- 
monic progressions, and counter- 
point construction can be made 
much clearer by imitating the teach- 
er. If the teacher is authoritative 
in such demonstrations, the student 
will catch the spirit of confidence 
and will do the same things re- 
markably quickly both in terms of 
the mental concepts and muscular 
coordination as well. 

As the student progresses, tech- 
nical difficulties become more nu- 
merous. At times these problems 
also seem insurmountable. All too 
frequently such technical problems 
are side-stepped by the student ex- 
cept in a composition that the in- 
dividual finds interesting for per- 
sonal reasons. In such a piece finger 
exercises, thrills, scales, arpeggi, 
thirds, sixths, and octaves, assume 
practical justification, which is psy- 
chologically sound, if the student is 
subjected to all types of technique. 
I have observed that the student 
who practices technical exercises in 
a standardized manner develops a 
much better mastery of the key- 
board than those who study only 
pieces. Of course, the skillfulness 
of the teacher would have a strong 
bearing in either case. 

The effective pianist must also 
study advanced music theory, his- 
tory of music literature, poetry, and 
other art forms. All arts have rela- 
tionships the knowledge of which 
enhances the powers of the artist 
irrespective of the major interest. 
Stated in the words of Cicero: “All 
the arts have a certain common 
band of union, and are connected 
by blood relationship with one an- 
other.’ Aristolle said: “All art con- 
sists in bringing something into ex- 
istence.” Therefore, the greater the 
related knowledge possessed by the 
student of piano, the more pro- 
found the interpretative ability. 
Thomas Aguinar said: “Art is sim- 
ply a right method of doing things. 
The test of the artist does not lie 
in the will with which he goes to 
work, but in the excellence of the 

(continued on page 41) 
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by Leading Composers 
Raymond Rhea 


Gulf Clouds 5572 SATB 

Peter! Peter! 5573 SATB 

Thy Word Is A Lantern 1006. SATB 
Cecil E. Lapo 

Music When Soft Voices Die 5570 SATB 

Hodie Christus Natus Est 1003 SATB 

Here Is Thy Footstool 5569 SATB 
John Tasker Howard 

A B C Sharp 7310 SSA 

Your Magic Note 335 SSA 

Early American Lullaby 5563 SATB 


William A. Goldsworthy 
Chant of The Brahmans (Lakme) 956° 
Gladys Pitcher 


Green Grow The Lilacs 7331 SSA 
The Trail To Mexico 6584 TTBB 
Ever Homeward 7336 SSA 5567 SATB 


Popular Songs 


My Darling, My Darling 7328 SSA 5571 SATB 
Serenade Of The Bells 6588 TTBB 7334 SSA 5566 SATB 


Send for Free Samples 
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NEW CHORAL EDITIONS 


of Songs from Films 


Waiting for the Robert E. Lee... TTBB........ 
Waiting for the Robert E. Lee SATB..... 
I ne a a ,, Sa 
Ragtime Cowboy Joe... TTBB..... 
Bolivar’s Song of Freedom... SATB 


Dedicated to the Good Neighbor Policy 
with short biography of Simon Bolivar 
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145 W. 45th St. 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


(Two Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast) 


Irl Allison, Mus.. D., Founder - President 
Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


DIRECTOR OF PHILADELPHIA 
CONSERVATORY GIVES 
INTERVIEW 


Auditions in Philadelphia con- 
tinue to grow every year. The 
gracious director of Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music, Maria 
Ezerman Drake, offers co-operation 
with Stanley Sprenger, Guild 
chairman of Philadelphia: (1) in 
providing space for auditions, (2) 
for entrance of Conservatory pupils 





MARIA EZERMAN DRAKE 


into Guild auditions, and (3) an 
agreement wherein faculty members 
of the Conservatory may be grant- 
ed a leave of absence to go on as- 
signments in other cities as judges 
for the Guild auditions. 

While discussing these plans, 
Mrs. Drake told of the founding 
of the Conservatory by her mother, 
and of the faithful teaching by 
Olga Samaroff every week of the 
school year. This meant for Mme. 
Samaroff a two-hour train ride in 
all kinds of weather, and four extra 
hours travel. Vincent Persichetti 
is the guiding spirit of the Conserv- 
atory in composition. In apprecia- 
tion of his services, the most recent 
yearbook, gotten out by the stu- 
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dents, a masterpiece of typography, 
hand-work and lay-out, is dedicat- 
ed to Dr. Persichetti. Recently the 
Conservatory engaged Edward 
Steuermann, a pianist whose intel- 
lectual achievements are nothing 
short of staggering, as an addition 
to the Piano staff. The Conserva- 
tory has developed naturally and 
consistently, on the basis of artistry 
and sound business administration. 

Mrs. Drake was asked: ‘‘Do new 
students, coming to Philadelphia for 
the first time, find it difficult to 
budget their time as regards in- 
struction and practice and at the 
same time to make satisfactory ad- 
justment in a great historical city 
such as Philadelphia?” 


Her reply was: ‘““When any stu- 
dent comes to a music school, the 
adjustment is a big one. It is be- 
cause the student has been accus- 
tomed to regimented study. High 
School requires five hours a day 
under guidance most of the time. 
In music study, much of the work 
is done by the individual alone. 
Hence students sometimes lose the 
first few months; and teachers must 
allow for this period of adjustment. 
It is advisable that someone in a 
responsible position, such as the 
dean, advisor, or faculty-counselor, 
provide guidance during this trying 
period. Coming to a new teacher 
for study in applied music often 
results in an upheaval because of 
the personal element. Frequently 
the student is the shining star of 
the home town, where he has per- 
formed with legitimate success in 
the high school, the church, and in 
the local music clubs; but in the 
large center, there are many stu- 
dents of comparable or of greater 
abilities from all parts of the world. 
As a consequence, many students 
get discouraged. Where the indi- 
vidual has been introduced to this 
condition by a wise teacher in the 
home town, as a general rule the 
disillusionment is forestalled and 
the student finds the new relation- 
ship stimulating and challenging 


Grace White, Representative and Editor 
527 W. 121st St., New York. N. Y. 


from the beginning.” 

“One of the most recent innova- 
tions in the Conservatory is the 
production of opera which was be- 
gun last year. We are giving the 
Marriage of Figaro for the Phila- 
delphia Music Club under the di- 
rection of Enzo Serafini. Another 
important activity in the school is 
the orchestra. Boris Koutzen, con- 
ductor of the orchestra, has sched- 
uled a concert, during April, at 
Vassar College with the choir. The 
latter organization will come to 
Philadelphia for a joint concert dur- 


ing May.” 
“Yes,” Mrs. Drake replied to 
another question, “Eugene List, 


William Kapell, and Joseph Bat- 
tista had the groundwork of their 
careers here with Mme. Samaroff. 
She was not only a faculty member 
but a leader—she set the pace.” 


OKLAHOMA COLLEGE 
FEATURES GUILD 


Paul Roe Goodman, head of 
piano department of Central State 
College of Edmond, Oklahoma, re- 
ports that Auditions of the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers will be 
required in place of final examina- 
tions in piano. Many colleges, jun- 
ior colleges, private schools, and 
public school boards are of the 
opinion that an audition prepared 
according to the flexible and im- 
personal Syllabus of the Guild, an 
unprejudiced hearing by an outside 
judge, with a rating on a national 
basis, are the most satisfying an- 
swers to the examination problem. 
Every student wants to know, 
‘How am I doing? Do my friends 
over-rate me? Is some local person 
prejudiced against me? How do I 
compare with other students of my 
age? Would I do as well in a larger 
town? Or a smaller one?” There is 
no absolute answer for everybody, 
no ideal without flaw, but Guild 
Auditions are gaining ground with 
the finest body of musicians. 

Paul Roe Goodman has a regular 
academic A.B. plus artist certifi- 
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cates and advanced work in Kan- 
sas, followed by study in New York 
under a Juilliard Fellowship in 
piano, organ and composition, and 
additional courses in composition 
at the David Mannes School. He 
taught in Chicago, and toured the 
West. 


“As adjudicator in various 
places,” he says, ‘I have observed 
the great benefits of the Guild. It 
centers the efforts of students at a 
time in the spring when they are 
otherwise inclined to let me down.” 
This applies to all types of students 
and all ages. 

This again bears out what Eliza- 
beth Gest of Philadelphia said at 
the Guild banquet in Boston: “No 
one here has mentioned the won- 
derful esprit de corps of the Guild. 
The adjudicators go out on tours— 
sometimes for two or three weeks 
—-hearing other's pupils all day, 
day after day, then return to their 
studios and prepare their own pu- 
pils for some other Guild judge to 
hear. Their continuance in doing 
this is considerable proof of the 
worthiness and practicality of the 


Guild. 


DEAR SOUTHWESTERN: 

Mrs. Royden J. Keith, President 
of National Federation of Music 
Clubs, is a gracious and interesting 
speaker. Her sincerity and enthus- 
iasm on the subject of Church Mu- 
sic is good to see. We should be 
grateful that such a woman repre- 
sents the cause of music to much 
of the world, and that her organi- 
zation carries on unselfish efforts 
the year round. This spring the 
great city of Dallas will be host to 
the Federation. You should have 
heard Mrs. Keith tell New York 
what Texas is planning. 

Miss Blanche Schwarz, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Violin Teach- 
ers Guild, is urging everybody to 
consider the dearth of string play- 
ers—the need for young people to 
study the string instruments in or- 
der to produce players for our 
orchestras. Pianists, take notice! If 
some member of your family does 
not feel the urge to study an orches- 
tral instrument, especially strings, 
there might not be orchestras for 
you to join when you get that ir- 
resistable urge to ‘do the Grieg 
Concerto with Orchestra’. The 
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piano, as an orchestral instrument, 
not just as a solo instrument, is 
coming more into modern orches- 
tral scores with the result that a 
regular chair for a pianist is part 
of the symphony orchestra. 


Costs for maintaining orchestras 
is constantly rising—discussion is 
heard in all orchestral cities. The 
men must be paid for gruelling re- 
hearsals and short seasons, but the 
bright side is the great increase in 
the number of orchestras and the 
determination of many communities 
that they will be known, not only 
as “packing towns’, ‘‘manufactur- 
ing places,’ or ‘railroad connec- 
tions’, but as cultural communities 
with a good orchestra as the center. 


There is an increase of appear- 
ances with orchestra for artists who 
have formerly been Guild entrants 
and had the opportunity of repeat- 
ed auditions. Mme. Gladys Ondri- 
cek of Boston reports three this 
month. Mrs. George F. Boyle of 
Philadelphia, Mrs. Irma Schenuit 
Hall of Milwaukee, Mrs. Ella Con- 
nell Jesse of Portland, Oregon, 
Hans Barth of Miami, Chester Bar- 
ris of Delaware, Ohio, Cecil Berry- 
man of Omaha, Silvio Scionti of 
Denton, La Salle Spier of Wash- 
ington, Helene Diedrichs of Phil- 
adelphia, and Miriam Gordon Lan- 
drum of Austin, Texas, all sent in 
dates of their pupils’ appearances 
as soloists with orchestras. With 
the Guild coming into its twentieth 
year, the fruitage is becoming ap- 
parent from repeated efforts to pre- 
pare pupils each season with “‘‘early, 
late classic, romantic, and modern” 
repertoire. 
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DR. ABRAHAM EHRENFELD, 


Famous Educator, 
Cites Results of Music Study 


Dr. and Mrs. Ehrenfeld, among 
the busiest people in the world’s 
busiest city, give a guest in their 
home the impression of unlimited 
leisure, complete relaxation, and 
radiant hospitality. Scheduling an 
interview involves months of plan- 
ning, but once the interviewer is 
ushered in, the genuineness of wel- 
come is beyond question. The talk 
soon turned to music. Dr. Ehren- 
feld and his wife frequently attend 
orchestral concerts; moreover they 
provide many talented young peo- 
ple with the encouragement needed 
for overcoming obstacles not hur- 
dled theretofore. The interviewer 
began the conference and the ques- 
tions and answers followed, as is 





DR. ABRAHAM EHRENFELD 


given below: 

“Dr. Ehrenfeld, as a psycholog- 
ist and Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools in New York City, you 
are well aware of the study habits 
of thousands of young people. 
What effect does the radio have 
on studying—lI refer to the habit, 
so prevalent, of turning on the ra- 
dio while doing home work?” 

“That is a question which can- 
not be answered with one sweeping 
statement. It depends upon the in- 
dividual. Some pupils keep the ear 
on the radio and the eye on the 
book and get what is called ‘divid- 
ed attention’ whith is bad for music 
and bad for studying—little is ac- 


(continued on next page) 
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complished and fatigue ensues. 
Others use the radio for a kind of 
‘background’ to overcome a feel- 
ing of vacuum when alone, miss it 
when it is not there, but are not 
really listening. This tends to dull 
listening but does not interfere very 
much with studying. The way to 
listen to music is—to listen. There 
actually are brilliant minds which 
can concentrate upon two things at 
once—they can tell you accurately 
what they have read, and how 
many themes were in the sym- 
phony. Such people are rare, of 
course.” 

“Is progress being made in music 
in New York City?” 

“Yes, indeed! What I call the 
‘consumer interest’ — increase of 
audience is marked, and this is most 
important, because we are encour- 
aging our young musical talent all 
over the country, and the market 
must keep pace. There is a distinct 
movement now in development of 
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choral groups—in Brooklyn and the 
Bronx especially. The interest is so 
great that in many of these enter- 
prises the community raises supple- 
mentary funds to add to that sup- 
plied by public means. Choral mu- 
sic is developing neighborliness in 
communities where it is most need- 
ed. Good will, mutual understand- 
ing, improved human relations are 
direct outcomes of this musical 
activity. In Junior High School 
Number 40 in the Bronx (an eco- 
nomically deprived section), a 
selection of talented children is 
made from 12-year-olds. (This is 
not to be confused with High 
School of Music and Arts, but this 
is a new project in Junior High 
School.) They are given four per- 
iods a week in creative work, the- 
ory, and orchestral music. They 
play themselves, and receive in- 
struction on an orchestral instru- 
ment, including piano. They give 
recitals. All this is in addition to 


regular academic school work 
which does not suffer—indeed, it is 
usually improved. The pupils’ 


heightened interest in music is re- 
flected in their increased enthusi- 
asm toward school work generally. 
It is the first Junior High School in 
New York City to offer such a 
course. Once a term they stage a 
Music and Art Festival. Parents 
come out in droves, their interest is 
so intense. It has done an immeas- 
urable amount of good in raising 
the standard of appreciation in the 
community— not just appreciation 
of music, but for the educational 
program of the school as a whole 
— it has helped lift the whole 
neighborhood.” 

“How do you classify music as 
a school subject?” 

“Music is important as a means 
of communication and therapy.” 

“You do not hesitate to use the 
word therapy?” 

“I use it without question. Any- 
thing which gives the individual 
the opportunity for expression and 
emotional release is valuable. Chil- 
dren who have been maladjusted 
in school problems have sometimes 
found outlets through their music 
courses and become adjusted, and 
succeed in other subjects as well as 
with music.” 


_ * 
New Music Listing—p. 45 
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DR. LOTA M. SPELLL 
2108 Hartford Road 


Austin, Texas 


Dr. Lota M. Spell holds the Ph. D. from 
the University of Texas where her husband 
is a Professor of Romance Languages. She 
is a@ musician and taught music education 
for many years tn the city of Austin, where 
she ts active tn club work. She is best 
known as a writer, her field of interest 
having dealt with folklore of the southwest 


and of the history of the development of 
music and music education tn Texas. She 
ts the author of many articles and of sev- 
eral books. Her last book is entitled: 


MUSIC IN TEXAS. 

An artistic temperament is in- 
variably the outgrowth of a color- 
ful background; it does not develop 
in an atmosphere of routine or the 
commonplace. The accomplish- 
ments and triumphs of the artist 
are widely chronicled; the wild 
struggles, the defeats, the suffer- 
ing endured are smothered with 
success. 

In the active post - Civil War 
years, a handsome and impetuous 
young woman of New Orleans, af- 
ter an early wild marriage and two 
children, contracted matrimony 
with a settled music merchant (by 
whose name, Grunewald, the chil- 
dren were also known) and settled 
in the growing city of Houston. 
Mrs. Grunewald was soon recog- 
nized as a thorough musician, a 
brilliant pianist, and a successful 
teacher; in the dignified lady who 
established the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, the world saw no trace of a 
hectic girlhood. 

The little daughter, properly 
Jane but famialiarly Jennie, grew 
up in a musical atmosphere and 
became, not inherently but by train- 
ing, a good musician; in her the ro- 
mantic strain lingered. At seventeen 
she eloped and married one bear- 
ing the unromantic name of Hicken- 
looper. To them, in 1882, in the 
shadow of Fort Sam Houston at 
San Antonio, a baby girl was born, 
to whom her grandmother's name 
of Lucy was given. 

The three returned to Houston 
after the death of Mr. Grunewald; 
there the rare musical ability of the 
child first attracted attention. In 
Galveston, where both mother and 
grandmother taught for many years, 
it was carefully developed in a 
suitable environment. At twelve the 
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child was a student in the Paris 
Conservatory, the first American 
girl to receive a scholarship in the 
piano classes. On a visit home, after 
some years of study, she met a fas- 
cinating Russian, and the family 
tried in vain to break the engage- 
ment. 


When the Galveston storm left 
the Hickenloopers destitute, they 
moved to St. Louis. The Russian 
followed; true to her inheritance, 
she married him. Wealthy but bru- 
taliy jealous, he was subject to fits 
or remorse which made their life 
in Berlin a nightmare to her. Des- 
perately she threw herself into her 
musical studies; before her first re- 
cital Mrs. Grunewald joined her 
and lived nearby. Once back in the 
United States, ostensibly on a visit, 
a divorce freed her for a profes- 
sional career. 


There were other obstacles to be 
removed. Wolfson, the manager 
her mother sought for her, ruled 
that neither her own nor her hus- 
band's name would promote a con- 
cert career; not even after she bor- 
rowed the name of the wife of a 
distant uncle did he sponsor her. 
[In 1905, as Olga Samaroff, she 
made her debut with the New York 
Philharmonic under Damrosch, and 
soon Ellis, Boston Symphony im- 
presario, became her manager. Her 
Boston program led to adoption by 
the back-bay circle. Before long 
she was playing with constantly in- 
creasing success in the principal 
cities of both the United States 
and Europe. 

In Paris to play the Tschaikov- 
sky Concerto, the illness of the con- 
ductor brought her and the substi- 
tute, Leopold Stokowski, together. 
“I fell in love with his eyes; he fell 
in love with my hands,’ Olga Sam- 
aroff commented. After their mar- 
riage in 1911, she continued her 
professional work while he climbed 
to fame; incidentally a daughter, 
Sonya, was welcomed. But twelve 
years with the temperamental Sto- 
kowski left her only one recourse 
-—divorce, was granted in 1923. 

Her concert career was _ inter- 
rupted in 1926 by an injury to her 
arm, and only seldom was she later 
heard. Instead she served for sev- 
eral years as chief music critic on 
the NEW YORK EVENING 
POST. In 1925 as teacher of piano 
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in the graduate school of the Juil- 
liard Foundation and in 1927 when 
she became head of the piano de- 
partment of the Philadelphia Con- 
servatory, she entered upon a ca- 
reer no less distinguished, which 
extended over more than twenty 
years. Her conception of the 
breadth of the education of the 
pianist she well summed up in a 
letter to her grandmother, in 1928, 
telling of the 200 applicants for 
the Juilliard piano fellowships. Only 
80 were found worthy of a hearing 
by the judges; of these only eight 
were awarded fellowships. “The 
applicants,” she wrote, ‘‘are tested 
for ear training and theory as well 
as playing, and afford some strange 
revelations! It is amazing how many 
people can make sounds on an in- 
strument and have no more idea 
what they are doing musically 
speaking than new-born babies. It 
is more important to stress theo- 
retical knowledge, for here now, 
as it was in Europe as we well 
know, it will be demanded of all 
teachers.” 


As a means of providing greater 
opportunity for American - trained 
musicians, she founded the Schu- 
bert Memorial; she worked hard 
to increase the general audience for 
art music, and to educate the adult 
in music. To this end she produced 
The Layman’s Music Book and 
The Magic World of Music, which 
is suited to all ages. She was an 
inspiring lecturer on music in many 
universities, and in 1935-36 was 
the NBC commentator in programs 
of the Metropolitan Opera and the 
Society of Ancient Instruments. 


Among the many honors show- 
ered upon her were honorary mem- 
bership in Phi Beta Kappa and the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Mu- 
sic (1931), conferred by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in recogni- 
tion of her as “an artist combining 
superb mastery with refreshing sim- 
plicity, a critic, determined to find 
beauty in every sincere attempt to 
create it; a teacher, who rejoices 
in success, not because of the glory 
reflected to the master; a musician, 
rooted deep in the soundness of the 
past, but ever reaching out and 
eager to hear the new truth.” 

Superbly human and democratic, 
as the truly great must be, she 
opened her home to all whose ef- 


forts were devoted to worthy ends 

Death called her on May 17, 
1948. 

A noble woman. A great artist. 
Texas is proud to be the land of 
her birth, for her life reflects the 
spirit of adventure, the will to face 


difficulties, and the ability to 
achieve her goal. May, many other 
Texans follow in the path she 
blazed. 


ee nae 
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TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


LaRUE CONLON. President 
418 Paseo Encinal 
San Antonio, Texas 


The Texas Music Teachers As- 
sociation extends with genuine 
pleasure a hearty welcome-to the 
new members of our Association. 
Your names are being added to the 
membership lists as rapidly as re- 
ceived. These lists are nearing com- 
pletion, and by the first of the year 
we expect to commence distributing 
them to various civic and educa- 
tional institutions throughout Tex- 
as. These lists should be of ma- 
terial aid to persons desiring to 
contact a qualified music teacher 
in their respective communities and 
particularly in the selection of 
teachers whose training or teaching 
specialty best suits the needs of 
individual students. 

In the meantime, our welcome 
mat is out to those whose names 
we have previously received, and in 
this column we will list each month 
those joining the Association. The 
new members listed below are from 
the San Antonio Music Teachers 
Association. They are: 

Mrs. Evelyn Howard Altmann, 
101 Burr Road, Incarnate Word 
College; Mrs. Tom Burch Bordelon, 
1125 W. Magnolia Avenue, Piano; 


Miss Nancy Bowen, 268 E. Rose- 
wood Avenue, Piano and Theory; 
Mrs. Marie Mars Chapman, 140 
E. Edgewood Place, Piano; Miss 
Louise Conlon, 418 Paseo Encinal, 
Piano, Texas Military Institute, and 
St. Mary's Hall; Mrs. John G. 
Crowell, 142 Montclair, Piano; 
Mrs. Artells Dickson, 1934 .W. 
Mulberry Avenue, Voice; Mrs. 
Barbara Hillard Huntington, 
835 Burr Road, Voice; Mrs. 
Dorothy Curtis Pease, 618 Atlanta 
Avenue, Choral Director at Jeffer- 
son High School; Mr. Joseph Gal- 
lo, Incarnate Word College, Violin 
and Orchestration; Mrs. Mary J. 
Kirkpatrick, 1720 Santa Anna 
Street, Director of Choral Music, 
Edison High School; Miss Bess 
Heironymous, Piano, Trinity Uni- 
versity; Mrs. Leopold La Fosse, 
1531W. Kings Highway, Piano; 
Mrs. Gladys Marts, 1920 Edison 
Drive, Piano; Miss Jane McIntosh, 
208 W. Woodlawn Avenue, Piano, 
St. Mary's Hall; Mr. A. J. Rozance, 
304 E. Craig Place, Trombone and 
Accordion; Dr. Gertrude E. Stein, 
Director of Music at Texas Luther- 
an College, Seguin, Piano and 
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RUBY K. LAWRENCE 


4108 Cole 
Dallas, Texas 


Voice; Mr. Charles Stone, 303 Har- 
rison Avenue, Voice; Mr. Frank G. 
Sturchio, 2458 Cincinnati Avenue, 
Wood Winds, Brass, and Percus- 
sion; Mrs. Karl C. Tietgens, 801 
W. Agarita Avenue, Violin; Mrs. 
Esther R. Trulson, 932 Mcllvaine 
Avenue, Voice, Piano, and School 
Music; Donald Willing, Organ, 
Trinity University; Miss Dorothy 
Churchill, Violin and Theory, Trin- 
ity University; and Mr. Ernest Har- 
rison, Theory, Trinity University. 

These were honored recently 
with a reception at Our Lady of 
the Lake College in San Antonio, 
in their new Music Building, Sister 
Amabalis, Presiding as Head of the 
Music Department. 

eae See 


EXCHANGE CONCERTS 


WITH MEXICO 


George H. Dalrymple, artist rep- 
resentative now located in Holly- 
wood, has secured six guest ap- 
pearances in this country for Leslie 
Hodge, formerly of San Francisco. 
Mr. Hodge is musical director of 
the Orquesta Sinfonica de Guada- 
lajara and in three years has made 
it one of the outstanding musical 
organizations in Mexico. 

The Orquesta Sinfonica_ de 
Guadalajara, numbering 80 musi- 
cians, averages 50 concerts in a 
year-around season. For its sup- 
port, the State gives one-third of 
the budget, and large contributions 
from the University, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Bankers Associa- 
tion and private industries take 
care of the balance. Guadalajara 
has a beautiful European - Style 
theatre modeled after La Scala Op- 
era House in Milan which seats 
3000. The audience does not care 
much for Mexican or South Amer- 
ican music, their preference being 
for Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms and 
the classical masters. 

Maria Stoesser of Berkeley, 
prominent Pacific Coast pianist, 
who gave a recital at the Assistance 
League Playhouse in Los Angeles 


(continued on page 39) 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


The best in music by talented 
performers will be afforded Austin 
and University audiences in the 
1948-49 concert program of the 


University of Texas Department of 
Music. 


Department chairman, Dean E. 
William Doty, has announced the 
continuation of the visiting artist 
and faculty recital series; a new 
University String Quartet; violin, 
piano and vocal soloists, and the 
production of the opera “Faust” 
in both stage and concert versions, 
as features of this year’s calendar. 

The visiting artists schedule be- 
gan with the Seventh Fine Arts 
Festival, November 15 through 21. 
It included three appearances by 
the famous chamber music group, 
the Hungarian String Quartet, a 
concert by Bernard Piche, noted 
Canadian organist, and a return 
engagement for the well-received 
Australian singers, Victoria Ander- 
son and Viola Morris, who were 
here last year. The Festival week 
closed with a Symphonic Band and 
Combined Glee Clubs Concert di- 
rected by Bernard Fitzgerald. 

The University String Quartet, 
comprised of Alfio Pignotti, first 
violinist; Vernon Ryan, second vio- 
lin; Albert Gillis, viola, and Horace 
Britt, cello; plans to give a series 
of at least four concerts. On its 
December 5th program Joan Kuhl- 
man, pianist, appeared. A quartet 
for piano, violin and cello is sched- 
uled for January 9th. The chamber 
music series is under the diréction 
of Horace Britt, who will continue 
his nation-wide concert tours in ad- 
dition to the University program. 

“Faust” was presented in concert 
form on December 12 and 14 with 
faculty soloists, a student chorus 
and the Symphony Orchestra ac- 
companying. The full stage pro- 
duction will be given March 22, 24 
and 26 in the Hogg Auditorium 
with Alexander von Kreisler, con- 
ducting, and stage direction under 
James Moll of the department of 
drama faculty. 

On the Faculty Recital Series, 
Alfio Pignotti appeared in a solo 
violin recital during the last week 
in November; Helen Haupt will 
give her solo piano recital on April 
JANUARY 1949 


3; Lois Zabel is to be presented in 
piano recital on January 16 and 
Joan Kuhlman, also in January. 
Dates for Chase Baromeo, baritone, 
Verna Harder and Betty Huser 
Serafy, pianists, will be announced 
later. 

The University Symphony 
Orchestra and Symphonic Band, 
the Girls’ Choir and Men's Glee 
Clubs have always given fall and 
spring concerts and have appeared 
in combination for special pro- 
grams. 

Student recitals are scheduled 
regularly by announcement of the 
Dean. 

“= * 


HOUSTON SYMPHONY 


The Houston Symphony Orches- 
tra — completely re-organized and 
enlarged to 90 musicians—opened 
its 1948-49 season Monday, No- 
vember Ist, under the direction of 
its new conductor Efren Kurtz. 

Kurtz, whose appointment was 
made last April after a season of 
renowned guest conducting, was 
granted an orchestral budget com- 
parable with the largest orchestras 
in the country and instructed to 
engage the best musicians obtain- 
able. Sixty instrumentalists have 
been imported from New York, Los 
Angeles, Chicago and other cities 
and rehearsals for the opening con- 
cert began on regular schedule. 

The Orchestra's concert schedule 








includes four series of programs in 
addition to a series of 26 radio 
broadcasts over a_ regional net- 
works. Four specially commissioned 
compositions will receive their 
world premieres during the season 
and famed composer - conductor 
Igor Stravinsky will direct the 
orchestra in January. 

Aaron Copland, outstanding con- 
temporary American composer, at- 
tended the premiere of his “Red 
Pony” Suite which was played for 
the first concert of the season. The 
suite is adapted from Copland’s 
score for the motion picture of the 
same name soon to be released. 
Other selections programmed for 
the first concert are Tschaikow- 
sky's Symphony No. 6 and the 
‘“Daphnis and Chloe” Suite No. 2 
of Maurice Ravel. 

The City Auditorium with a ca- 
pacity of 3900 was completely sold 
out for the opening concert. 
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DISTINCTIVE SCHOOL CHORUSES 
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Dance of the Comedians (Bartered Bride) 
Russian Sailors’ Dance (Red Poppy) 
Gopak — Russian Dance 

Polonaise 

Cowboy’s Lament 

This Train—(Negro Spiritual) 

Springtime 

Mountain Song 

Ballad of Brotherhood 


Festival Chorus (Ring Out Wild Bells—Tennyson) 


By the Waters of Babylon 


Bow Down Thine Ear, O Lord, 86th Psalm 


Bless The Lord, O My Soul 


Smetana-Elkan 
Gliere-Elkan 
Moussorgsky-Elkan 
Chopin-Davidson 
A. W. Binder 

A. W. Binder 

Lily Strickland 
Gardner Read 
Joseph Wagner 
Frances McCollin 
H. Alex Matthews 
William Presser 
John H. Duddy 


WOMEN’S VOICES (S.S.A.) 


Clair de lune 

Waltz from Sleeping Beauty 
America, My Wondrous Land 

Open Thy Heart 

O, Maidens, Run Quickly (S.S.A.A.) 


By the Waters of Babylon (S.S.A. & Sop. Solo) 


How Sweet I Roam’d 

Springtime 

Summer 

Rain Has Fallen All the Day 

Paean—An Ode to Music (Thomas Gray) 
Ave Maria (S.S.A. and Alto Solo) 

Ave Maria 


Debussy-Elkan 
Tschaikowsky-Elkan 
Rob Roy Peery 
Bizet-Elkan 
Cavalli-Branscombe 
H. Alex. Matthews 
Mendelssohn-Drum 
Lily Strickland 
George F. McKay 
Wm. R. Smith 

W. Lawrence Curry 
Wm. R. Smith 
John H. Duddy 


Sample copies sent on request. 
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PURELY PERSUNAL 


Richard DeYoung, President of 
the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing, prominent teacher 
in the city of Chicago, addressed 
the regional meeting of the afore- 
mentioned association in Fort 


Worth on November 5. 


Berton Coffin, on the staff of 
the Voice Department of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, greeted many 
Texas friends during his visit to 
Fort Worth for the regional Con- 
vention of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing on 
November 5. 


Mrs. Allie W. Clark of Provo 
and Professor Walter Welti of the 
Utah State College, Logan, prob- 
ably traveled the longest distance 
for attendance at the Convention 
in Fort Worth of the National As- 


sociation of Teachers of Singing. 


Frances Newman, prominent 
Texas pianist and theorist, is act- 
ing chairman of the Department of 
Music at the Texas College of 
Mines, El Paso, while Gene 
Hemmle is on leave to work toward 


the Ph. D. in Columbia University. 


Henry Hobart, Professor of 
Voice, Phillips University, Enid, 
Oklahoma, is the most outstanding 
state Lt. Governor of the seven 
southwestern states comprising the 
Southwestern Region of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of 
Singing. He has completed the goal 
assigned him for new memberships 
for the year 1948. Texas also at- 
tained this assigned goal. 


Professor Hugh Hodgson, : The 
University of Georgia, Athens, has 
joined the ranks of new subscrib- 
ers to SOUTHWESTERN MU- 
SICIAN. 


Lulu E. Longfellow, Lovell, 
Wyoming, has written to be in- 
cluded as a new subscriber to 


SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN. 


Dr. Robert Stevenson, Westmin- 
ster Choir College, Princeton, New 


Jersey, has written a letter of com- 
mendation of SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN and included a check 
for a new subscription from the 


College Library. 


Alfred L. Schmied, 403 Forest 
Hills Blvd., Knoxville; Mrs. P. T. 
Bauman, 407 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Newport; and Misses R. McGregor 
and M. Meiers, Peabody Demon- 
stration School, Nashville, Tennes- 
see are all new subscribers from 
the state of Tennessee whom we 
extend a very cordial welcome to 
the ranks of SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN readers. John OD. 
Jones, 614 W. Hill, Knoxville, must 


be included in this highly-welcomed 


group. 

Margaret Summerhays, 2421 
Seventh East, Salt Lake City, who 
is a leading teacher and concert 
singer of that state and city re- 
ports a very active season just 
closed during August. Miss Sum- 
merhays is also a new subscriber to 


SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN. 


Arthur E. Parrish, 208 Wickham 
Avenue, Beckley, West Virginia 
has written from that lovely state 
to be included in the new group of 
subscribers to SOUTHWEST- 
ERN MUSICIAN. 


On the opposite side of the Unit- 
ed States, Lola Snyder, 2320 Bella 
Street, Boise, Idaho, sends a check 
to cover a new _ subscription to 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN. 
XAVe were in all of the western 
states this summer and one has dif- 
ficulty in deciding which has more 
beautiful scenery, the East or the 
West. Idaho has some magnificent 
scenery. 


Gid Waldrop, conductor of the 
Baylor University Symphony 
Orcestra, has programed four ma- 
jor concert series for performances 
with the University Symphony as 
follows: Helen Jepson, soprano; 
Jascha Veissi, Violinist; Karl Leif- 
heit, Pianist; and The University 
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Chorus, Leon Wagner, director. 
Dean Daniel Sternberg will serve 
as Guest Conductor for the Concert 
in which Jascha Veissi is listed as 
guest artist. 


J. Clarke Rhodes, on the Music 
Staff of the University of Tennes- 
see, is Editor of the Tennessee 
Music Educator published at Knox- 
ville. 


Dr. Wilfred C. Bain, University 
of Indiana, recently conducted the 
Tennessee All-State-Festival High 
School Chorus in their Festival con- 
cert. 

Winston Hilton, Managing Edi- 
tor of the Louisiana Musician, is to 
be commended for the October is- 
sue of this periodical. His Editorial 
entitled ‘““The Talents” is a very 
excellent one. 


The annual Convention of the 
Louisiana Music Educators Asso- 
ciation will meet November 22-23 
in Lafayette. 


Professor Maynard Klein, for 
many years conductor of Choral 
Music in Tulane University of New 
Orleans has resigned this office 
and has accepted a position on the 
staff of the School of Music in the 
University of Michigan. 


George Stout, who has been 
teaching in the state of Louisiana, 
has accepted a position in the High 
School of Navasota, Texas. 


Betty Jane Tucker, recent grad- 
uate of the School of Music in the 
Louisiana State University, has 
been employed as a traveling teach- 
er of music in the city schools of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Richard McCluggage, president 
of the Louisiana Music Educators 
Association, attended the planning 
conference of MENC in Colorado 
Springs during July. 

Maurice G. Ivins, Master Teach- 
er of Singing in Chicago, also main- 
tains studios in Racine, Wisconsin 
and South Bend, Indiana as well. 
Anna Daze Ivins, Pianist-Coach, is 
associate director of all studies with 


Mr. Ivins. 


Clifford Toren, Chicago Bafitone 
and Artist Teacher, is the Chair- 
man of the Voice Department ef- 
fective October 1 for Northwestern 
University. Mr. Toren is Governor 
of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing for the Chi- 
cago area. 
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Leo J. Dvorak, Eastern Illinois 
State College, is president of the 
Illinois Music Educators Associa- 
tion for the school year 1948-49. 
Thomas S. Richardson of the same 
college in Charleston, Illinois is 
Editor of the Illinois Music Edu- 


cator Magazine. 


Gilbert Waller, who has been 
teacher of stringed instruments in 
the University of Oklahoma, has 
accepted a similar position in the 
University of Illinois. 


Dr. John Kuypers, Dean of the 
School of Music in the University 
of Illinois, has employed nine new 
staff members for the school of 
Music. These new staff members 
are: Gilbert Waller, Robert Com- 
mandy, Everett Kisinger, Phyllis 
Edwards, John Garvey, Marvin 
Howe, George Hunter, John Schil- 
ler, and Marie Stewart. 


Mark H. Hindsley, associate pro- 
fessor of Music in the University 
of Illinois, has been named as Act- 
ing Director of University Bands 
for the next two years succeeding 
Dr. A. A. Harding who retired 


from active teaching September 1. 


Raymond Dvorak, Conductor of 
Bands in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, will make his first public ap- 
pearance, since his critical accident, 
at the Annual Mid-West band 


clinic in Chicago during December. 


Robert L. Kellogg has resumed 
his position as teacher of organ 
and piano in Houston and in Hunts- 
ville, Texas. 


John Toms, tenor of Chicago, 
has reported a full schedule of stu- 
dio and concert activities for the 
existing season. 


Margaret Ann Turner, pianist, 
has recently been appointed to the 
music staff at the University of 
Miami, Florida. She has also been 
chosen as the winner of the 1948 
Sigma Alpha Iota Leadership 
Award. 


The Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany season opened in New York 
on November 29 and will continue 
for sixteen weeks. 


Shelby Collier, for many years 
director of music in the First Bap- 
tist Church of Austin, Texas, has 
resigned to accept the position of 
Teacher of Voice and Director of 
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the College Choir in Wayland 
Baptist College, Plainview, Texas. 


Joe Trussell, Houston, Texas, 
prominent as a singing evangelist 
throughout the southern states, re- 
cently conducted the music in the 
Revival services of Howard Payne 
College. 


Dr. John Finley Williamson, 
President of the Westminster Choir 
College of Princeton, New Jersey, 
completed a concert tour of Texas 
with his Choir during the month 
of November. Many cities have re- 
ported sold-out houses. 


Clyde Whitlock, associate pro- 
fessor of Violin in Texas Christian 
University and critic on the Ft. 
Worth Star-Telegram, attended the 
evening concerts of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing 


held in Ft. Worth, November 5. 


Dr. and Mrs. T. Smith McCor- 
kle, Texas Christian University, 
Ft. Worth, visited in the home of 
the Harlans in Brownwood on No- 
vember 29. Dr. McCorkle was the 
guest speaker for the monthly meet- 
ing of the Brownwood District Mu- 
sic Teachers Association. 


Gabriel Fransee, Baritone, assist- 
ed Mary Edith Loyd, Organist, in 
her faculty recital representing 
Howard Payne College on date of 
November 8. 


Woodrow Wall, bass, and Annie 
B. Combs, pianist, staff members 
of Howard Payne College, were 
presented in faculty recital on Sun- 
day afternoon, October 31. 


Dr. Walter H. Hodgson, Dean 
of the School of Music, North Tex- 
as State College, Denton, has just 
concluded a long Concert Tour of 
West Texas cities and the State of 
New Mexico with his Madrigal 
Choir. 


Estill Foster, Band Director of 
Bishop, Texas, has organized an 
outstanding Municipal Chorus for 
the city of Bishop. 
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habits are developed. It is scarcely 
possible that the vocal organs re- 
main unchanged throughout this 
period. It would seem that there 
must be some growth in the vocal 
organs as well as other parts of the 
body. The muscles become stronger 
and firmer, consequently the voice 
gains in firmness and fullness. 


If the boy or girl of ten to four- 
teen years of age still continues to 
sing with the child-like quality of 


voice they develop the tendency 
to reach and strain for the higher 
tones, consequently tightening and 
stiffening muscles. The voice must 
never be forced in any way. The 
emphasis must be laid upon an easy 
flowing tone. 

In our schools much emphasis 
has been laid upon the use of the 
head voice and of singing softly 
rather than upon the thoughts of 
singing freely and easily. The 
American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, which as you know is com- 
posed of the best voice teachers 
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in this country, has this to say re- 
garding “‘soft tone’ singing 
“We believe that the practice of 
inducing young people to sing in a 
way commonly and _ inaccurately 
described as ‘soft’, which should be 
termed ‘devitalized,’ will result in 
the presence rather than the ab- 
sence of strain and therefore chil- 
dren should be taught the vitaliza- 
tion and coordination of the body 
in singing.’ 

A boy or girl has a lower quality 
as well as a higher quality and one 
is just as much a part of the nat- 
ural voice as the other. The reason 
the lower quality hasn't been used 
as it should is because many teach- 
ers in our schools have not under- 
stood the principles of tone produc- 
tion. If a boy or girl is taught to 
use the lower qualities correctly, 
it will not damage the voice in any 
way. Freedom and ease are the im- 
portant things to stress, as they are 
the same in both children and 
adults. 

Again quoting from the Ameri- 
can Academy, they say... “We 
believe that the functioning of the 
voice of the child, of the adolescent, 
and of the adult, is governed by 
identical physical laws, that the 
principles governing the use of the 
voice are the same in all three 


stages.” 
What a great amount of good 
could be accomplished in our 


schools if all class room teachers 
of the primary and intermediate 
grades were prepared to teach 
voice fundamentals. This is ac- 
knowledged to be the weakest link 
in the music education 
schools. 


in our 


The basic scientific laws which 
apply to adult voices hold good 
with the voice of the boy or girl. 
The training should differ only in 
the vigor of its application. The 
prevalent notion that a boy or girl 
must not use full voice in singing 
is based on the idea that muscles 
producing ‘the singing voice are 
inferior to that of the other mus- 
cles of the body. Every one knows 
that a child’s muscles are developed 
through vigorous exercise. It would 
seem that our common sense would 
tell us the same law should apply 
to the muscles of the voice. As a 
child grows, so will the adult be. 
The time to correct wrong habits 
of using the voice is before they 
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become adults. 

Many voice teachers feel that if 
children were taught the funda- 
mentals of good singing such as 
good posture, correct breathing, 
proper relaxation of the throat and 
articulating organs, good pronoun- 
ciation which means pure vowels 
and distinct consonants, and a few 
simple rules of intepretation, these 
would not be affected by the voice 
change but would carry over into 
their adult life with fine results. 

I think voice teachers should em- 
phasize more and more that boys 
and girls should study singing as 
a cultural asset and that the gain- 
ing control of the mental and phys- 
ical action of singing is the finest 
training which can be given chil- 
dren. I do not want to leave the 
impression that all voice work in 
the public schools is bad. It is the 
work of the primary and intermedi- 
ate grades that needs to be im- 
proved. 

The public schools are doing a 
fine job in developing the talent 
which comes under their jurisdic- 
tion, especially in the Junior and 
Senior High Schools, but how much 
more could be done if the work up 
to this was improved. 

For the past ten years | have 
had the privilege of acting as judge 
of the solo contests in the Junior 
and Senior High Schools of Great- 
er Cleveland and it has surprised me 
to find what a large number of 
fine young voices there are. Very 
few of these competent young sing- 
ers will become professional but 
they are acquiring a cultural capa- 
city which will be of great value 
to themselves and the community 
in which they live. 

No one whe attends these con- 
tests (which are held all over the 
State), as well as the many fine 
student recitals given by private 
and conservatory teachers, can 
have any great fear for the music 
future of our country. To see these 
strengthens one’s faith in the value 
of music. 

-— * 
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Samuel Barber's music has been 
getting increased recognition in 
Europe. During October the BBC 
Orchestra in London broadcast two 
of his major works in one week 
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alone: both his “Violin Concerto” 
and his “ ‘Cello Concerto’ were 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 
John Ritter, the American conduc- 
tor, presented Barber's “Second 
Symphony” in Berlin, Hamburg 
and Baden-Baden. And the Orches- 
tra of the Paris Radio performed 
his ‘Second Essay” under the baton 
of Henry Svoboda. 

The world premiere of Gail Ku- 
bik’s “Concert Rumba” was played 
in November by the Indianapolis 
Symphony under Fabian Sevitzky. 
Later, Mr. Sevitzky will conduct 


the work in Mexico. 

Kurt Weill's folk opera “Down 
in the Valley’, which was first per- 
formed last July at Indiana Uni- 
versity, will be presented by more 
than fifty educational institutions 
in this country during the current 
season. The first European per- 
formance of the opera will take 
place in Zurich, Switzerland. The 
first New York performance is 
scheduled for January 22nd at Hun- 
ter College when it will be given 
by The Little Orchestra Society 
under Thomas Scherman. 
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likenesses of animals and the hu- 
man form must be achieved within 
the limits of the materials used. 
But the problem is more than ‘‘the 
creation of a pleasing system of 
lines and planes and the life-like 
rendering of the bodies’; the prob- 
lem of what Chandler calls “psy- 
chic significance” is also to be con- 
sidered. The artist must give a 
systematic recording of the inner 
life, the psychic being of the object. 
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There must be an imaginative and 
emotional reaching into the realms 
or the humanly significant. 

Architecture, Chandler defines as 
the art of designing buildings so as 
to secure not only utility but aes- 
thetic effect. The engineer, he says, 
may consider utility alone, and the 
painter or poet may pursue aes- 
thetic effects without any thought 
of utility, but the architect must 
combine utility and aesthetic effect. 
The program, as he terms it, is his 
first consideration. The second 
architectural effect whose elements 
may be named, with Flaccus, as 
light and shade, color and texture, 
vastness, mass and balance, pat- 
terned combination, symmetry, pro- 
portion, harmony, ornamentation 
and fitness. 

Painting, according to Flaccus, 
takes the world as it is, “a world 
of time and space, and experience 
of sounds, colors, and shapes in 
their spatial thereness, a world of 
practical relations.’’ With his paint- 
er's eye, which is delicately respon- 
sive and visually selective and re- 
creative, the artist goes beyond the 
world as it is and reorganizes it 
into the painter's world. With his 
feeling for structural unity, he sup- 
plies unity where there is none as 
such in nature. Taking these two 
worlds, he combines them in a one- 
ness of vision, of mood, of person- 
ality. The painter uses as his med- 
ium color, light, shade, and line. He 
does not copy literally the object 
as he sees it, but he modifies it 
partly from necessity and partly 
from choice. The result is a re- 
arrangement of lines, and intensi- 
fying of contrasts, or a soft blend- 
ing, new accents of light and shade, 
a new massing of effects. Back of 
this rearrangement is the transform- 
ing influence of a personal vision. 

. Furthermore, the subject is seen 
as personal vision, emotionally 
touched, and as design; the colors 
and lines at once play their part in 
relating, setting off, and individ- 
ualizing planes, and the lines have 
motor and decorative expressive- 
ness. The artistic meaning of the 
picture lies in all these together— 
and none of them separately.! 
Concerning poetry Flaccus says: 


Poetry, in an enraptured spirit 
and within a metrically or- 
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dered, articulated and round- 
ed scheme, conveys images, 
moods, and ideas by means of 
language that is rhythmical 
and musical, decoratively pat- 
terned, vivid, vibrant, and rev- 
elational. The aesthetic 
meaning of poetry then, is to 
be found in the created unity 
of structural scheme, metre, 
music and rhythm; word value 
—decorative and evocative, 
imagery, thought, feeling and 
mood as they express an artis- 
tic idea, and in rapture and 
vision. These, separated in dis- 
cussion, but interrelated in 
fact, are the one ‘‘soul-in- 
body” of a poem. They live in 
its spirit and find form in its 
substance. . . . What, then, is 
the aesthetic formula for poet- 
ry? Look upon a poem as an 
individual bit of creative ex- 
pression. Seek to capture its 
spirit and become sharer in its 
life. Then, apply certain tests: 
music, word-power, sensitive- 
ness, vivid and original reshap- 
ing, feeling projected and en- 
riched, freshness, rapture, vis- 
ion—these are some of the 
things to be looked for in good 
poetry.' 
Now, what of music as one of the 
five arts? It is regarded as the most 
intangible of the arts. Using tone 
as its medium, it is a fusion of ac- 
tivity. Indeed, it is a three-fold pro- 
cess involving musical memory of 
the tones gone by, an interpreta- 
tion of those now being heard, and 
creative imagination anticipating 
what is to come. 

Music is the most subjective of 
the arts. In words that are aesthe- 
tic in their beauty, Horne writes 
concerning this medium: 

Music is the art of tones. Time 

is the condition of music. The 

content of music is man’s in- 
most emotional nature. The 
emotions of man in the pres- 
ence of the facts of nature or 
the experiences of human life 
find voice in music. With an 
utterable and indefinable mes- 
sage from the soul to the soul 
of man, music summons us 
away from the known, hard 
world of reality to the un- 
known, invisible and perfect 


1 Flaccus, pp. 158, 186, 187. 
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world of ideals where things 

are as we want them to be. It 

is an ecstasy of feeling, not a 

clear vision. It expresses emo- 

tion. Music is a call to an ex- 
perience, not to ideas and is 
hence the most subjective of 
the arts.! 
Music, rightly interpreted, causes 
man to be responsive to the needs 
of the objective world round about 
him. 

Glenn Franck, President of the 
University of Wisconsin, in an ar- 
ticle called ““The Role of Music 
in the Life of the Times,” evaluates 
music as: 

—a thing that can develop in 

men the capacity for rich and 

creative emotional and aesthe- 
tic response to things that the 
starkly rational mind, however 
well trained, may wholly miss 
and, in the missing, leave men’s 
lives infinitely poorer. ... Mu- 
sic can help man to cultivate 
the art of sensitiveness — not 
merely a sensitiveness of re- 
sponse to delicacy of sound or 
loveliness of color, but a sensi- 
tiveness to the needs and con- 


ditions of man and his so- 
ciety. 
Music, then, assumes an impor- 


tant role among the five arts. It 
can be evaluated by the same broad 
marks of the beautiful as set forth 
by Flaccus as regularity, symmetry 
and balance, pleasing variety, deli- 
cacy, animation, distinction, and in- 
terflow and interglow of parts. But 
music transcends these marks of 
the beautiful; it reaches into the 
realm of the humanly significant, 
into the realm of the’ spirit. 

In the preface, which is called The 
Prelude, of a book entitled Music in 
American Life by Zanzig, is found 
this statement: 

Once only a way of worship 

and solace and delight to sim- 

ple folk, and later a crowning 
grace of democracy, music it- 

self, the best of it, has, like a 

crystal stream, flowed through 

the centuries, a distillate of life, 
fed by the common loves, 
faiths, and delights of each 
period in the history of the 


1 Horne, op. cit., Chapter 4. 

2 Franck, Glenn, The Role of Music in the 
Life of the Times, Music Educators Jour- 
nal, Chicago, Music Educators National 
Conference: October, 1933. 
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human spirit, as well as by the 
ardors of a succession of great 
composers. There it is, as fresh 
and vital as ever, and, for an 
increasing number of people, 
one of the supreme needs of 
life.' 
In the words of Lilla Belle Pitts, 
President of the National Music 
Educators Association for 1942- 
1944: 
Music is the experience of the 
race objectified in permanent 
form for the enhancement of 
life and for the elevation of 
human thought.2 


An aesthetic evaluation is con- 
cerned with the form as a vehicle, 
the musical idea as the substance 
and the interpretation of all the 
elements as the spirit of the com- 
poser who found _ expression 
through it all. 

The conception of beauty has 
been a constantly changing idea 
during the ages, one which has been 
altered to suit the ideals of the 
period in which it was produced. 
Music, as well as all the arts, has 
tended to express the sense of beau- 
ty in each period according to def- 
inite ideals. Composers have made 
use of certain forms and musical 
idioms current in their times. 

A recognition of this fact leads 
to a better understanding and a 
greater appreciation of any musical 
form. 

The hymn, as one of the oldest 
musical forms, lends itself to an 
aesthetic evaluation. It might well 
be said to objectify the religious 
“experience of the race in perman- 
ent form.” The hymn has been to 
the religious world what the sonnet 
has been to the poetic world. It 
combines the two elements of poetic 
expression and musical setting, each 
of which compliments the other. 
Some of the choicest poetry 
of all times is found in the hymns. 
‘Medieval literature comes to its 
flower in its religious songs.” 

H. Augustine Smith has given 


1 Zanzig, Augustus Delafield, Music in 
American Life, Prelude, New York: Carl 
Fischer, 1932. 

2 Pitts, Lilla Belle, The Place of Music in 
a System of Education, The Thirty-Fifth 
Yearbook, Part II, p. 18, National Society 
for the Study of Education, Music Educa- 
tion, Bloomington, Illinois, 1936. 

3 McKinney and Anderson, Music in Hts- 
tory, American Book Company, New York, 
1940, p. 6. 


this very interesting description of 

the hymn book: 
It is a story of heroic deeds. 
It also deals with history and 
biography, science and reli- 
gion, geography and travel, 
pictures and drama. A volume 
of minor English poetry trans- 
lated from many languages and 
through many ages, it is a com- 
pilation of tunes drawn from 
many sources—ancient chants, 
folk songs, cantatas, oratories, 
sonatas and symphonies.' 


(continued on next page) 
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There admittedly must be perfect 
accord between poem and setting 
or, in the words of Flaccus, ‘‘an 
interflow and interglow of parts.” 


The phrase of Solomon, “ a word 
fitly spoken is like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver,” (Proverbs 
25:11), might well have been 
penned to describe this perfect ac- 
cord between words and music in a 
beautiful hymn. It is now to an 
evaluation of the musical settings 
of certain of these hymns, expressed 
in the musical idioms of their per- 
iod, that I invite your attention— 
gems which have awakened in me 
a definite aesthetic response like 
unto those aroused by certain nat- 
ural phenomena, paintings, pieces 
of sculpture, buildings and works 
of literature which have epitomized 
these aesthetic ideals. 

“O Come, O Come, Emanuel”! 
is a spiritual folk song of the Mid- 
dle Ages whose words (translated 
from the Latin) go back to the 
twelfth century and whose tune is 
a thirteenth century adaptation of 
an ancient plain-song of the eighth 
century. It was probably sung in 
unison style, the monophonic song 
constituting the most important and 


1 National Federation of Music Clubs, 
Hymn Study, Department of Music in Re- 
ligious Education, Mustc Clubs Magazine, 
Ithaca, New York, 1937-1939, p. 2. 

1 Christian Worship—A Hymnal, The Jud- 
son Press, Philadelphia, 1941-1946, No. 
182. 
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the most artistic form of this cen- 
tury and which reached its highest 
development in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The harmonic setting has un- 
doubtedly been a later addition. 
We will be aided in placing this 
era in its proper historical setting 
when we remember that this is the 
period of the troubadours and min- 
strels—a time when melodies were 
assuming greater independence and 
were becoming true songs. Leich- 
tentritt says that in this period 
melodies of serene beauty, of 
fascinating charm, of perfect 
symmetry and suffused with 
deep feeling sprang to life by 
hundreds. Accompaniments, 
however, were always impro- 
vised and not written down 
and are assumed to be of a 
rather subordinate type _ be- 
cause of the still lower level 
of harmonic knowledge.' 
This hymn is written in the typical 
modal style of the times being in 
the Aeolian (minor) and Ionian 
(major) modes. It follows the char- 
acteristic pattern of most of the 
modal style of the time being in 
mediant major key (relative major) 
and to the subtonic major key. It 
begins in the key of e minor, mod- 
ulates to G major at the first ca- 
dence, returns to the original key 





1 Leichtentritt, Hugo, Everybody's 
History of Music, Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, Inc., New York, 1938, pp. 4-51. 


Boston 16, Mass. 


Little 
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of e for the second phrase, then 
modulates to D major (subtonic to 
e). The fourth and fifth phrases 
are in the relative major of G and 
the song ends in the original e 
minor. This procedure is interest- 
ing to the extent that modulation 
was possible at that early day be- 
cause the sharp chromatic appeared 
near the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the chromatic scale not being 
complete, however, until the early 
half of the sixteenth century. 

The stanza and refrain form of 
this hymn is worthy of notice be- 
cause it was in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries that the first 
distinct beginnings of purely mu- 
sical form were found and the im- 
pact of secular music was being 
felt in breaking away from the 
ancient plain-song.? 

“Lo, How A Rose E’er Bloom- 
ing''' is a medieval hymn typical of 
the time when polyphonic style is 
giving way to harmonic structure, 
but also combining a characteristic 
of the monophonic era where rhy- 
thm is closely linked to word flow. 
In keeping with a new tendency of 
the harmonic style, the melody is 
in the upper voice. The melody, 
beautiful in its simplicity, is called 
merely a sixteenth century melody. 
Its charm lies partly in the irregu- 
larity of the rhythmic pattern dic- 
tated by the rhythmic flow of the 
words of the traditional poem ex- 
guisite in its symbolism. The har- 
monic arrangement is by Michael 
Praetorius, (1571-1621), German 
master of the sixtenth century. In- 
terest centers especially in the ca- 
dences. The first is a deceptive half- 
cadence on the submediant, there- 
by intensifying the flowing style of 
the rhythm and leading on to the 
full cadence ornamented with poly- 
phonic embellishments of suspen- 
sions and turns typical of the secu- 
lar madrigals of the period. Note 
the touch of variety in next to the 
last phrase where the submediant 
with raised third is used which, 
in actuality, becomes the modulat- 
ing dominant of the key of a minor, 
a temporary modulation for two 
chords only thus taking place. 
2 Finney, Theodore M., A History of Mu- 
sic, Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1935, pp. 80-82, 84, 124. 

3 Nef, Carl, An Outline of the History of 
Music, ‘Columbia University Press, 1935- 


1944, p. 48. 
1 Christian Worship, No. 194. 
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Here, again, we note the affinity 
between the sacred and secular 
forms of the age. 

One of the oldest hymns in use 
today is ‘All Glory, Laud and Hon- 
or’'', coming down to us from the 
Christian era of music history. The 
words were written by St. Theo- 
dulph, Bishop of Orleans under 
Charlemagne, while in prison in 
820, and were inspired by a Palm 
Sunday processional. The music, 
composed by Melchoir Teschner, 
Austrian clergyman, Lutheran can- 
tor, and composer of church music, 
in 1615, has come down through all 
the years with only slight change 
of melody.2 Of special interest is 
the form of stanza with refrain at 
the beginning and end. This is the 
form used in the spiritual or relig- 
ious folk-hymn of the American 
Negro as reflected in “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot’ and ‘Nobody 
Knows the Trouble I've Seen.” The 
music is distinctly major in mood 
indicating a breaking away from 
the old church modes. Harmonic- 
ally, it belongs to the period of 
transition between counterpoint and 
harmony. The harmony is charac- 
terized by simple chord progres- 
sions with passing tones and ca- 
dences embellished by suspensions 
and turns. (Modulation to the near- 
est related key of the dominant is 
found indicated by the raised fourth 
tone. ) 

Especially typical of the Refor- 
mation in the seventeenth century 
is the chorale, the new German 
spiritual folk song, called by Mc- 
Kinney and Anderson “that mag- 
nificent, majestic expression of the 
religious principles of the new 
church.”"' Characterized by simpli- 
city and clearness, powerful rhyth- 
mic interest and melodic beauty, 
it is sung in a plain harmonic hom- 
ophonic style that introduces to 
music, perhaps for the first time 
in a systematic way, what is called 
the common chord or triad, thus 
beginning a new chapter in music. 
To this group belong such songs 
as ‘O Sacred Head Now Wound- 
ed” and “Now Thank We All Our 


1 The Baptist Hymnal, Broadman Press, 
Nasfbille. Tennessee, 1926, No. 142. 
2 McCutchan, Our Hymnody, op. cit., 


p. 162. 

1 McKinney and Anderson, Music in His- 
tory, American Book Company, New York, 
1940, p. 302. 
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God" which, next to Martin Lu- 
ther's immortal ‘‘“A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God,” is reckoned the fav- 
orite hymn of the German people. 


‘Now Thank We All Our God’"’2 
grew out of the horror and suffer- 
ing of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Among the notable occasions on 
which it has been used are the com- 
pletion of the great Cathedral of 
Cologne in 1887 and the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria in 1897. 
The hymn tune is attributed to 
Johann Cruger, (1598-1662), dis- 
tinguished German church musi- 
cian. From a smooth melodic line 
composed entirely of repeated notes 
and scale tones, save one interval 
of a third, and harmonized with 
predominantly tonic, dominant and 
subdominant harmony with com- 
mon tones consistently retained, 
there is achieved a noble, straight- 
forward simplicity which is the 
mark of true greatness. This effect 
is partly achieved by the predomi- 
nance of chords in fundamental 
form, only eight of the thirty-eight 
chords appearing in inverted form. 
A major tonality of praise results 
from the fact that not only is the 
major mode used throughout, but 


2 The New Baptist Hymnal, No. 44. 


only seven minor chords are found 
in the whole song. 

A further point of interest is the 
dominant seventh introduced as a 
suspension, a device typical of the 
sixteenth century. By the close of 
the sixteenth century, Monteverdi 
is found using chords of the dom- 
inant, leading tone and diminished 
sevenths without any attempt at 
preparation.' This is very important 
to both sacred and secular music 
because it became within a genera- 
tion after Monteverdi's death, the 
means of clarifying key-relationship 
and thus finally destroying alto- 
gether the ancient and severely 
strained modal system.2 We can 
hear, in imagination, this great 
hymn swelling and reverberating 
as it filled the great cathedrals with 
its sonority. 


(To be concluded in the March issue) 
1 An American History and Encyclopedia 
of Music: The Theory of Music, Irving 


Square, New York, 1908, p. 76. 
2 Finney, op. cit., p. 237. 
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November 15th, is making plans to 
appear in Mexico City and Guada- 
lajara in recital and, also, as solo- 
ist with the Orquesta Sinfonica de 
Guadalajara. 
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(continued from page 11) 
degrees; 8, 13th and 14th degrees; 
thumb. It will be noted that several 
degrees are in two positions when 
possible enharmonic keys are in- 
volved, as for instance, C# and Db 
which extend into the 4th degree 
on the G string—as C# it is in the 
second position but as Db it is in 
the third. 

S—h. P., I, II, I-III, Il, I-IV, IV, 
V, V-VI, VI-VII, VII. 


-w—Halt. Lu fom, 


III. 
III. Iv 


IV, ° 


Z—h.p.,I, I, 1114, Il, MY, IV, V, 


VY, VI. 
III. Instructions for Shifting 


In general, students are cautioned 
to maintain proper hand position 
while shifting, with particular em- 
phasis on bringing the thumb along 
with the rest of the hand. As a 
rule, most of the shifts occur on 
the first and second fingers but 
there are many exceptions in N 
where downward shifts frequently 
occur on the fourth finger. The 
author's teacher, Vaclav Jiskra, 
first bass of the Chicago Symphony 

















Orchestra, suggests that shifting 
with all fingers on the string, 
wherever possible, makes the 


smoothest progression. To desig- 
nate changes in position, the follow- 
ing systems are used: 

B—a dash under a fingering indi- 
cates a shift to a higher position; 
a dash above means a shift down- 
ward. 

G—a dash is placed before a fin- 
gering when the position changes, 
either up or down. 

N—a dash above the fingering 
means a change of position. 
S—the new position is given above 
the notes, as I, II-III, etc. 
W—the change of position is indi- 
cated below the notes, the reverse 
of S. 

Z—the same system as listed for S. 
IV. Bowing and Rhythmic 
Patterns 
B—separate bows for each note 
until positions are learned. A spec- 
ial section on bowings, including 

slurs. 

G—special bowings illustrated in 
text involving long and short notes 
(detached slur—two in the same 
direction). No regular slurs. 
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N—careful attention to bowing 
from the beginning, with full and 
partial bows being indicated as al- 
ternate ways of playing the same 
exercise. Slurs in various combina- 
tions are listed at numerous points 
instead of a special section on bow- 
ings. 

S—relatively simple “note for note” 
bowings with an extended special 
section involving many bowing and 
rhythmic combinations after posi- 
tions have all been presented. 
W--simple bowings and _ easy 
slurs; detached slurs and sixteenth 
note exercises. 

Z—special section on bowings, 
with slurs, after positions have been 
presented. Long and short notes, 
staccato and tenuto, involving the 
most common rhythmic problems, 
including detached slurs. 

V. Scales, Intervals and Chords 
B—those involved in the positions 
studied; major, minor and chromatic 
scale patterns; a section on inter- 
vals through the octave. 
G—no separate material 
scales or chords. 

N — systematic presentation of 
scales, arpeggios and intervals in- 
volved in each stage and position. 
S—as in N, plus a special section 
on scales, arpeggios and intervals. 
W-—scalic exercises and etudes at 
first; later scales are given as im- 
plied in the positions studied. 
Z—in general as limited by posi- 
tions; a section in intervals in the 
key of C; broken chords in all keys. 
VI. Songs and Orchestra Material 
B—none. 

G—a number of folk songs and 
hymns with piano accompaniment. 
Bass parts of songs with piano. 
N—none, but many rather melod- 
ious etudes. 

S-—no songs; thirty pages of typi- 
cal bass passages from the stan- 
dard orchestral repertoire. 
W-—songs and melodious exercises 
with ‘‘catchy” titles throughout the 
book. 


Z—no songs; ten pages of orches- 
tral repertoire. 


marked 


It is the opinion of this writer 
that good, easy, carefully fingered 
and bowed collections of melodious 
material are badly needed to sup- 
plement most of these books. A se- 
ries of such volumes, graded as to 
difficulty in positions and bowing, 
would be exceedingly useful. An 
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editor and compiler with a thor- 
ough knowledge of these problems 
could do the young players a dis- 
tinct service. A publisher for such 
material could undoubtedly be 
found. Who among our great num- 
ber of music educators will supply 
this material? 


* 
Ricker 


(continued from page 25) 
work he produces.” 

The students who have played 
most successfully have given es- 
pecial attention to memorization. 
They have not achieved this by the 
result of rote playing but by actual 
study. In memorizing, the visual 
conception of the page should be 
stressed. This will enable one to 
form a mental picture of the notes, 
rests, fingering, dynamics, phrasing 
and accents; such a plan results in 
memorizing each phrase in its en- 
tirety, not merely, as often is done, 
the memorizing of the notes of the 
phase. This latter way reminds us 
of a story told of Theodore Le- 
schetizky: A lady once brought a 
piece to him in six flats. She played 
the entire piece on the white 
keys, whereupon Mr. Leschetizky 
laughed and asked, “Madam, do 
you know this piece is in G flat?” 
She answered in the affirmative 
and said that she intended to put 
the black notes in at the next les- 
son. The incident, if true, repre- 
sented uniqueness, at least; but 
practicing to learn only the notes, 
while omitting dynamics and cor- 
rect rhythmical accents, is largely 
time-wasting. 

While the visual concept in mem- 
orizing is being accomplished, the 
ear and the emotional factors of 
the student must not be neglected. 
The student should be trained to 
sense the melody, the harmonies, 
the coloring, and the moods of the 
music. The playing of the composi- 
tion is a development of the kines- 
thetic sense. Both Paderewski and 
Iturbi said that their fingers re- 
membered better than the brain 
when performing in public. 

This sort of training will elimi- 
nate some of the pianistic clowns 
from our midst. Also, there will be 
less of hammering on the great 
masterpieces where only agility and 
much muscle is displayed. It will, 
also, encourage modesty, for the 
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student who listens to himself will 
be fully aware of the seriousness 
of his work and the need of contin- 
uous work. 


The scope of one’s repertoire 
should always remain a matter of 
importance. While I was a student 
in Vienna, I heard Wilhelm Bach- 
aus play all of the Beethoven Son- 
atas and I was told he had per- 
formed all the Chopin Etudes in 
public when he was twenty years 
old, and that he could give thirty 
concerts without repetition. Reper- 
toire is not everything but it must 
be mastered, while the quality of 
playing must not be sacrificed. Re- 
alizing that it is even difficult to 
play the “Minuet in ‘G'"’ by Bee- 
thoven, one questions how the pupil 
can be inspired to work. It requires 
good teaching to develop the stu- 
dent in a healthful way so that 
there will be no disillusionment as 
regards technique, repertoire, and 
interpretation. If the truth is pre- 
sented to the pupil who aspires to 
pianistic heights, it will be much 
easier for him to cope with the dif- 
ficulties of public performance and 


its resulting competition, as subse- | 


quent years pass. 

It is wise to let the student get 
the correct perspective from the be- 
ginning. Only a few have the quali- 
ties of becoming playing artists. 
For the latter goal one must have 
enormous talent, untiring energy, 
good health, unusual intelligence, 
and unlimited patience.*Most piano 
students in adult life will occupy 
local positions. These positions 
should be dignified by the very 
best effort that the incumbent can 
give in terms of formal training, 
and continuous industry, with re- 
spect to personal development so 
that there may be wise organiza- 
tion, and full utilization of all de- 
sirable local resources. Robert 
Burns said it this way: ‘Gie me 
a spark o'nature's fire—That's a’ 
the learning | desire.” 

a la 
Professional Directory—p. 46 
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SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, KANSAS 


Successful training of students is 
the distinctive mark of the depart- 
ment of music at Southwestern. 
High standards of instruction and 
noteworthy achievements in the de- 
partment won approval of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of 
Music which rating has been con- 
tinuously maintained. 

The New Music Hall dedicated 
in 1948 provides teaching studios, 
practice rooms for piano and organ, 
audition rooms, storage space for 
uniforms and instruments, a small 
auditorium seating 400 people, and 
a completely equipped modern ra- 
dio broadcasting studio. 


Development of the talents and 
the personality of the student is the 
central purpose at Southwestern. 
A second objective is to train young 
people for successful achievement 
in their professional careers. Special 
attention is also given to training 
students for leadership and partici- 
pation in community music, includ- 
ing church choirs and civic choral 
and instrumental groups. 

Opportunities for performance by 


music students are provided in 
planned tours, in individual and 
group recitals, in the annual presen- 
tation of the “Elijah,” in symphony 
orchestra for schools and churches 
and in the regularly scheduled radio 
programs. 

Head of the Fine Arts Division 
at Southwestern College is Orce- 
nith S. Smith, Assistant Professor 
of Voice and Director of the A 
Cappella Choir. Mr. Smith is widely 
known for his ability as a baritone 
soloist, as voice teacher, and as di- 
rector. He was guest soloist ap- 
pearing with the Temple Choir in 
Salt Lake City in the presentation 
of the “Messiah” at Christmas time 
and has appeared in this role in 
various parts of the United States. 
Advance degrees earned by Mr. 
Smith include Master of Arts, 
Teachers College, New York City, 
and L.T.C.L. and F.T.C.L. at Trin- 
ity College of Music in London, 
England. 

—* 
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THE VIOLET GILLER STUDIO 
El Dorado, Arkansas 
A report of Dr. Violet M. Giller, 


prominent Arkansas Musician, in- 
cludes the following activities: Bes- 
sie Belle Serrett attended ‘The 
Workshop” in Eureka Springs the 
last three weeks in August. While 
there she continued her piano study 
and the study of percussion instru- 
ments with Conductor William H. 
Hacker. 


The accredited teachers of El 
Dorado, Arkansas, met in the stu- 
dio of Mrs. Giller Tuesday eve- 
ning, October 5th, for the purpose 
of organizing a “Jury of Piano 
Teachers”. Meetings will be held 
monthly at which time combined 
students will be presented for audi- 
tion. 

Mrs. Giller attended the October 
meeting of the Dallas Teachers 
Forum, in the Studio of Miss Isabel 
Hutcheson on date of October 22. 
Mrs. Giller appeared on the Forum 
Program in a performance of Scra- 
latti's “Sonata in A Major”. 

Mrs. Giller was in attendance of 
the Arkansas State Music Teachers 
held in Little Rock, November 10- 
12. 
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help. There will be a few who will 
find the music too difficult and drop 
out. 

Sometimes a voice cannot follow 
an inside part and will sing off key. 
The voice range will not permit him 
to change parts. It may be neces- 
sary to drop such a voice from the 
choir, but many times persistence 
will win. Usually these singers are 
not allowed to sing in concert until 
they can sing the part in tune. I 
have found students of this kind, 
after getting experience in hearing, 
make very good choir members. 

This method of selection requires 
individual checking. Each member 
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is required to sing his part of each 
number from memory. This is done 
for each group of numbers as they 
are assigned. A record card is kept 
for each singer and those who can 
memorize the music and sing in tune 
with the choir are the “cream of 
the crop”. They will work and 
make the organization move. This 
method gives every singer a chance 
to learn, whereas the former meth- 
od usually eliminates those who 
have had no experience without a 
chance to try. The record cards 
show what each singer is doing and 
from that record a tour group can 
be carefully selected. As new sing- 
ers get experience and learn the 
music they can be added or substi- 
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tuted in the concert ensemble. At 
rehearsals all get experience and 
opportunity to develop in the whole 
ensemble. When the concert group 
sings alone the others listen while 
following their own part. 

I have tried both methods and, 
when there are plenty of singers, 
the latter is preferred. It keeps each 
singer alert and develops a keen in- 
terest in the organization. Only 
those who know the music can be 
included in the tour group. The 
Guilford College Choir over a per- 
iod of a dozen or more years has 
had many compliments on its pro- 
grams and much praise on the qual- 
ity and blend of tone. This requires 
much singing together, five rehear- 
sals per week, and many sectional 
rehearsals, with individual help for 
each voice. It means work for sing- 
ers and directors, but it pays divi- 


dends. 


GUILFORD COLLEGE CHOIR 
Dr. E. H. F. Weis 


Director 
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a two-week tour in January on be- 
half of the March-of-Dimes (infan- 
tile paralysis campaign) with bene- 
fit concerts for all March-of-Dimes 
rallies in the state area. 

Dr. Angell is intensely interested 
in promoting good church choral 
music, and this year has been 
named music director for the South- 
ern Baptist 1949 Convention meet- 
ing in Oklahoma City in May. He 
has been director of what he calls 
the “choral laboratory” for eight 
years at the southwide Baptist as- 
sembly at Ridgecrest, North Car- 
olina, for the church music confer- 
ence, and will again this year train 
a choral group in church music at 
the conference in his “laboratory.” 
He is also director of music at Van 
Buren, Missouri; Hollister Hill, 
Missouri; and Falls Creek Baptist 
Assembly for Oklahomans, the 
largest assembly of its kind in the 
world—all church assemblies where 
he has been music director and 
where he has conducted his choral 
laboratory for several years. He 
has his own church choir of sixty 
voices at the First Baptist Church 
in Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

He has been asked to conduct the 
second church music choir festival 
sponsored by the Oklahoma Feder- 
ated Music Clubs in which at least 
fifty choirs and one thousand peo- 
ple will take part. As second vice- 
president of the Oklahoma Music 
Teachers Association this year, he 
has charge of all state auditions 
and contests. He has conducted nu- 
merous youth and high school choir 
festivals over the southwest. 

With the help of interested 
townspeople, Dr. Angell has re- 
vived the Shawnee Choral Society, 
originally organized in 1918. This 
community chorus augmented by 
students from the college, present 
annually and now almost tradition- 
ally, the “Messiah” at Christmas 
time, and an oratorio or concert in 
the spring. The Society, now for 
eight years under his direction, 
plans to give its second presenta- 
tion of the “Elijah” in the spring. 

Warren Angell was born in 
Brooklyn, New York. He attended 
Syracuse University at Syracuse, 
New York, and received both the 
Bachelor of Music (1929), and the 
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Master of Music (1933) degree in 
piano from that institution. Addi- 
tional study in organ had been a 
part of his undergraduate and grad- 
uate study, and throughout his 
years at Syracuse he held church 
organ positions primarily at St. 
Paul's Episcopal Church, the Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church and the Uni- 
versity Methodist Church. 


In January 1935, he went to Mur- 
ray State Teachers College as head 
of the piano department, and con- 
certized there and throughout Ok- 
lahoma for six years after he came 
to Oklahoma Baptist University in 
May of 1936 as Dean of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts. 


About 1939 his interest in choral 
groups began to develop as a result 
of his work with the Bison Glee 
Club at O.B.U. The glee club was 
organized at the request of the men 
students, and the organization was 
received enthusiastically by the 
boys and their new director, as well 
as by their audiences. 

When he went to Columbia Uni- 
versity to begin work on his doc- 
torate, choral activities had already 
become his dominant interest, and 
his work with Fred Waring fur- 
ther emphasized it. He began study- 
ing voice seriously at Columbia 
with Harry Wilson although he 
had had some voice with L. M. 
Welles at Syracuse. In New York, 
he was a member of the Collegiate 
Chorale conducted by Robert Shaw, 
and sang in many _ churches 
throughout the metropolitan area as 
well as on many radio programs, 
and concerts both as soloist and in 
choral groups. 


Returning to Oklahoma Baptist 
University in the fall of 1944, with 
the doctor of education degree (in 
music) from Columbia University, 
Dr. Angell found himself almost 
wholly in the vocal and choral 
field. The increasing enrollment in 
the college of fine arts resulted in 
the addition of several faculty mem- 
bers bringing the music faculty to 
11, with three piano teachers, three 
voice teachers, two in public school 
and violin, and one organ teacher, 
besides Dean Angell with theory. 
The curriculum offers courses lead- 
ing either to the Bachelor of Music 
degree or the Bachelor of Music 
Education degree. It is Dr. Angell’s 
aim to develop at Oklahoma Bap- 


tist University a church music cen- 
ter with an anthem library for choii 
directors to study, and a chapel 
choir to demonstrate what church 
music should be. These things are 
waiting for space in the new Fine 
Arts building which is the next 
major building project for the Uni- 
versity. Meantime, Dr. Angell is 
training choir directors in church 
music literature, based on the sound 
musicianship required in a college 
music degree. To this end, he is 
offering for the second year a choir 
director's summer course with a 
wide introduction to anthem liter- 
ature, with analysis, conducting and 
choir training in “laboratory” style 
on the college level. 


* 
Oklahoma Baptist U 
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dents come directly from high 
school, although some few of them 
transfer here from other colleges. 
Each applicant for admission to the 
school of music is required to take 
an individual examination for the 
purpose of demonstrating that he 
is qualified and has_ sufficient 
knowledge to enter courses in ap- 
plied music. 

Piano students are given a reper- 
toire with high standards, steer- 
ing them away from mediocre 
pieces. The object is to equip them 
to teach and to play professionally. 
Professional experience is provided 
by weekly recitals which all ap- 
plied music students attend. Candi- 
dates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Music give a public recital in their 
senior year of compositions chosen 
from the standard concert litera- 
ture in the major applied music 
field. 

Piano instructors also give re- 
citals during the year, and visiting 
artists are brought to town by 
the Shawnee Community Concerts, 
which is co-sponsored by the Fine 
Arts department of the university. 

Scheduled for appearance in the 
spring is the Bartlett and Robertson 
piano team. Joseph Battista was in- 
cluded among those who appeared 
last year, and many other outstand- 
ing artists have appeared in previ- 
ous years. ’ 

The College of Fine Arts began 
working with the community in 
1918, seeking to provide the best 
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in musical entertainment for Shaw- 
nee. That was the year the Shaw- 
nee Choral Society was organized. 


Composed of university students 
and the choirs of the various city 
churches, the Society has produced 
the ‘‘Messiah” every Christmas sea- 
son, except a few, since its found- 
ing. 

It is under the direction of An- 
gell, and also gives a spring choral 
presentation each year. “Elijah” 
will be given in 1949, “Saint Mat- 
thew's Passion’’ by Bach is sched- 
uled for 1950, and Brahm’s “Re- 
quiem™ for 1951. 

All music students are required 
to participate in the Shawnee Cho- 
ral Society in the freshman and 
sophomore years. Participation in 
at least one campus musical organ- 
ization is required of all music stu- 
dents in each of the four years. In- 
strumental majors and music educa- 
tion majors are required to play in 
the Bison Band for at least two 
years. 

The Bison Band has developed 
in the last few years into one of the 
outstanding concert bands in the 
state. The 60-piece band gives 
about four concerts a year. The 
“Little Symphony” which is an or- 
ganization within the band, per- 
forms for plays presented by the 
university and accompanies the 
Choral Society in the “Messiah.” 

The university provides qualified 
instructors on all instruments for 


students of instrumental music. 

The famed Bison Glee Club, a 
university organization for males, 
is under the direction of Dr. Angell. 
They have gained nation-wide rec- 
ognition by appearing on the pro- 
gram at Southern Baptist Conven- 
tions. The Glee Club also makes 
numerous state and Southwest ap- 
pearances. 

A comparable organization for 
university women is the Treble 
Tones, a 58-voice women’s chorus. 
It is under the direction of Mr. 
Jack Lyall, head of the voice de- 
partment. Newly - organized this 
fall, they specialize in singing mas- 
terpieces of classic literature using 
a majority of accompanied selec- 
tions. 

They are presented in formal 
concert twice each year and appear 
several times at university functions 
and on publicity tours. Lyall also 
directs the Varsity Male Quartet 
and the Collegiate Male Quartet. 
The Varsity Quartet appeared 173 
times last year in publicity concerts. 

Other members of the voice de- 
partment faculty also direct some 
campus musical organization. Mrs. 
Phyllis Sneary directs the Madrigal 
Singers, a group of twelve voices. 
Miss Virginia Hartmann directs the 
mixed quartet and Miss Martha 
Harms has charge of the girl's quar- 
tet. 

To satisfy the growing need for 
choral directors of a high stan- 
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dard of musicianship, especially in 
churches, the Bachelor of Music de- 
gree, with a major in Choral Di- 
recting, has been set up. In a sense, 
this course is an experiment in pro- 
gressive music education. It aims to 
provide, besides the basic musician- 
ship required of all candidates for 
the Bachelor of Music degree, prac- 
tical knowledge and experience in 
a wide range of choral repertoire, 
arranging and directing. These 
techniques are seldom brought to- 
gether in a college curriculum de- 
spite the necessity for training cho- 
ral directors of all kinds. 


It may be combined with a minor 
in religious education for those who 
want a combination of these fields 
for church work. 


The College of Fine Arts at 
OBU, with eleven instructors, has 
come a long way since 1936 when 
it had only three instructors—and 
expansion is still evident. 

A new fine arts building is sched- 
uled to be completed in about three 
years. Dean Angell expects to have 
a faculty of at least twenty mem- 
bers by then, possibly twenty-five. 
The new building will house the 
church music library which he plans 
to develop. It will include records, 
scores, and octavo music kept on 
file. 

There is no real music library in 
the United States where a choir 
director can go to get help to plan 
his musical program, Dr. Angell 
says. “We want to have a place 
where church choir directors can 
come and read the scores, then lis- 
ten to them performed on records 
and see if they are suitable for their 
choirs,” he explains. 

“Church music is suffering for 
lack of musical leadership, and our 
objective at OBU is to train leaders 
for this much-neglected field,’ he 
says. 

Also in the back of Angell’s mind 
is the idea of a chapel choir which 
would perform oratories, anthems, 
and sacred numbers for statewide 
audiences, with the general purpose 
to raise the standards of church 
music everywhere. 

With the music program they 
now have outlined, it looks like 
OBU is well on the way to doing 
this, and when they do, there you 
have it—the church music center 
of the Southwest. 
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NEW MUSIC RELEASED DURING DECEMBER 


ACCORDION 
Simplified Popular atte Hits for Piano Accord— 
Camini ; .60 Han 
BAND 
Punchinello—Herbert-Schoenfeld ..... 2.00 3.00 MPH 


Sun Dance—Friedman-Schoenfeld (Quick Step) 1.00 MPH 
Symphony in Bb-—Fauchet-Campbell— 

Watson one eae 3.50 5.00 6.50 MPH 
Tip Toe Thru’ the Tulips With Me— 


Burke-Schoenfeld (Quick Step)... 1.00 MPH 


BAND BOOKS 
Ted Mesang Marches—ea. inst. pt. .35—Cond. 1.00 PAS 


CANTATA 
The Cross—Elmore . . . SATB 2.00 JF 
CHORAL 

Alpine Yodel Polka—Laury . . . SATB. .15 EPIC 
Blow Gabriel, Blow—Porter-Wood . . . TTBB. .20 MPH 
Carol of the Polish Grenadiers—Niles . . . SATB io (FP 
Children of the Heavenly Father—Pyle . . . 

SSAATTBB .16 CCB 
Clap Yo’ Hands—Gershwin-Wood . . . SATB .25 MPH 
Come Thou Almighty King—-Mueller . . . SATB .20 CF 
Dormi, Jesu—Bell . . . SSA ; 15 Mil 
Dove on the Lily Tree—Vene-McKee . . . SSA. AS CF 
Down in the Valley—Arr. Mead . . . TTBB 15 Gal 
Drill, Ye Tarriers, Drill—Arr Pitcher .. . SSA .18 CCB 
Easter Carol—Whitney . . . SATB 16 JF 
Envoy—LeKberg . . . SATB 16 JF 
Faire is the Heaven—Harris . . . Double Choir .20 CCB 
Farewell—Kanitz-Jarrell . . . SSA .20 CF 
Flow Where the Waters Flow—Milkey . .. SATBB....20 CF 
God the Almighty—Lachner-McKinney . . . TTBB .20 JF 
Good Precepts—Wood . . . SSA .16 CCB 
He Who Would Valiant Be—Marsh-Bunyan...SATB .20 CF 
I Saw Three Ships—Arr. Mead . . . TTBB .20 Gal 
In Faith We Turn to Thee—Dieterich . . . SATB 

(A Cappella) .16 CFS 
In the Morning O Lord—Anderson . . . SATB 15 CF 
Jesu, Son of the Living God—Russell . . . SATB 16 JF 
Lament—-Vene-McKee . . . SSA 15 CF 
Legende-—T'schaikowsky-Goodell . . . SA, SSA, SATB 20 RAH 
Let Us Break Bread Together—Arr. Bell . . . SSAA, 

SATB .20 Mil 


Lord of Life—Dieterich . . . SATB (A Cappella) .16 CFS 
Love is a Sickness, Full of Woes—Whitmer, SSA .15 APS 


Meadows, Grow Ye Greener—Kanitz . . . SSA .20 CF 
Modern Music—Billings-Daniel he <a 
Morning Song—Vene-McKee . . . SSA 15 Gr 


O Holy Night—Adam-Gaines-McKinney ...SSA, SA .16 JF 


Of Thee I Sing—Gershwin-Wood . SSA .20 MPH 
Oh, Vreneli—Arr. Larson (A Cappella) SATB .16 CCB 
Cur Father, Our King—Norden .. . oe... .18 CCB 
Pan Came to my Garden—Magney 
SSA (A Cappella) .16 CFS 
Rejoice All Men—-Niles-Horton . . . SATB .20 CF 
Rise Up, O Men of God—Reed-Culver . . . TTBB 15 JF 
Roll Jordan Roll—Gillum . . . SATB 16 JF 
Silent Stars—Niles-Horton, SATB.................. .20 CF 
Skip to My Lou—Arr. Bell . . . SATB. ....20 Mil 
Sorrow of Love—Vene-McKee . . . SSA..... As iF 
Thou Art My God—Bornschein . . . SATB.. e .20 CF 
Thou Knowest, Lord, The Secrets of Our 
Hearts—Purcell . . . SATB 12 CF 
Three Lullabies— McKay ica i COM EE edd JF 
To Music—Schubert- McKinney ee ae oe 
Tutu Maramba—McKinney . . . SA 0202000... ccccccceecceeeeeeees 15 JF 
Tyrolean Love Song—Laury . . . SATB........... ssacoesee DD ME hs 
Water Lilies—Magney . SSA i ited nen 16 CFS 
Way of the Cross- —Smith . ATB. ee 
Wee Cooper O'Fyfe—Arr. Bell > » 15 Mil 
What Child is This—Arr. Bell . . . SATB....00000000......... 20 Mil 
Where Rolls the Brazos?—Freeman- 
eee), eee ssesiaveswassell oa 
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Willow Tree—Wood ... SSAA (A Cappella) .20 CCB 

Winter — Koschlin-Vene . . . SSA i> CF 

Young April—Gulesian . . . SSA .15 APS 
CHORAL COLLECTIONS 

Selected Choral Collection... SA 1.00 RAH 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


Andalucia—Lecuona-Simon, Flute, Clar., Cor., 
Sax., Tromb.......... ea. .75 Mar 
Punchinello—Herbert-Klickmann 


Xylophone or Marimba & Pa. .75 MPH 
Sonata Californiana—Kanitz . . . Alto Sax & Pa. 1.25 CF 
ORCHESTRA 

Concerto Grosso in F Major—Geminiani-Glass 
(String) 2.00 BMI 
Dream of Olwen—Williams (with Pa. Solo) 3.50 Mil 
Fiddle Faddle—Anderson 4.00 5.00 7.00 Mil 
Winter Sunshine—Melachrino-Zalva 2.00 3.00 4.00 Mil 
ORGAN & PIANO 
Gesu Bambino—Yon-Goldsworthy . Med. 1.50 JF 


ORGAN BOOKS 


Brahms Organ Works, Vols. I & II ea. 1.25 Mar 


PIANO SOLOS 


Birdling—Grieg, Op. 43, No. 4 Cen 
Boy and the Rose—Schubert Cen 
Changes — Claypoole .60 Mil 
Courante is E Minor—Lully Cen 
Danza Triste — Granados Cen 
Intermezzo in D Minor—Wright 40 CFS 
L'Eqyptienne — Sameau Cen 
La Bandoline — Couperin Cen 
La Melcdieuse — Saquin Cen 
Ladybug Schumann Cen 
Les Fifres — Bandrieu Cen 
Les Larmes—Rachmaninoff-Sugarman, Gr. 3 .60 Mar 
Les Petits Moulins a Vent—Couperin Cen 
Mazurka in F Sharp Minor—Debussy Cen 
Mirage — Wright 35 CFS 
Moldau, The Smetana Cen 
Phantom Bell — Banks 30 Mil 
Polka in A minor—Smetana Cen 
Robin Redbreast on Parade—Strum 30 Mil 
Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1—Enesco Cen 
Theme from Violin Concerto—Tschaikowsky Cen 


PIANO BOOKS 


Cusenza’s Beginners—Natures Musical 


Method Op. 93-94 1.00 FJC 
Cuszena’s—Rhythms-Tempi and Punctuation 

Op. 95-96 1.00 FJC 
Cuszena’s—Chromatical Rhythms Op. 97-98-99 1.00 FJC 
Practical Technic for Popular Piano Playing- 

Kahn - Schafer. 1.00 Mil 
Seven Variations by Beethoven on a Theme from 

Mozart's Magic Flute—Luboschutz 

(two pa.—4 hands)..... 2.25 JF 


VOCAL 


A Folk Song Series—Whitefield—Alabama—Colorado— 
Georgia—Indiana—Kansas—Kentucky—Massachusetts 
New Mexico—New York—Oregon—South 


Dakota—Texas Cen 
Angel, Am I Dreaming?—Frank-Freeman—Med. 50 Gal 
Annie Laurie—Scott-Wolff 50 GS 
Dreamland Lullaby—Fox . . . High 50 Gal 
Last Rose of Summer—Arr. Wolff 50 GS 
Lilacs in Springtime—Lockton-Kahn 50 Mil 
Napoli Bay—Kynoch 50 Mil 
O No, John—Arr. Wolff 50 GS 
Virgin's Cradle Hymn, The—Howard 50 Mil 
What Child is This—Arr. Wolff . 50 GS 
When You and I were Young Maggie— 

Butterfield - Wolff 50 GS 
White Moon—Strickland 50 Gal 
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PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


ABILENE 

BURFORD, Leonard, M.A., Director, De- 
partment of Music, Abilene Christian 
College. 

TOOLEY, Frederick—Baritone; Professor 
of Voice, School of Music, Hardin-Sim- 
mons University. 

WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D., Dean 
Department of Music, McMurry College. 


AMARILLO 

CURTIS, Russell C.—Pianist accompanist 
and faculty member of Amarillo Col- 
lege, Phone 6275. 

EVANS, Mrs. Julia Dean—Amarillo Sen- 
ior High School, Director A Cappella 
Choir. 

GLENN, Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 
D.; President, and Teacher of Piano, 
Musical Arts Conservatory. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and faculty 
member of the Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory, Phone 28385. 


AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild 
of Piano Teachers, Inc.; American Col- 
lege of Musicians; and National Frater- 
nity of Student Musicians. Sponsorships 
of the National Piano Playing Audi- 
tions. Address: Box 1113. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon — Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 
NELL PARMLEY, Mus. D., College Ex- 
aminer and State Director of Music, 

State Department of Education. 


BEAUMONT 
MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., Sup- 


ervisor Music Education, Beaumont City 
Schools. 


BROWNWOOD 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher 
of Piano, Theory, Organ; Progressive 
Series of Piano; Organist, First Metho- 
dist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae — Professor of Music. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker 
College. 

HARLAN, H. Grady—Ph. D., Mus. D., 
Dean, Department of Music, Howard 
Payne College. 


KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military 


Band instruments; Director of Instru- 
mental Music, Brownwood Public 
Schools. 

CANYON 


CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A., Mus. 
D.—Professor and Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Music, Director, Madrigal Sing- 
ers, West Texas State Teachers College. 


DALLAS 
BECK. Irma——-Piano Harmony. 1655 Pa- 
cific Ave. Ph. C-5644, 5119 chen Street. 
BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus. — Studio 
Whittle Music Co. 3413 Meredith St. 
DOWNING, W. B.— Voice. Downing- 
— Studios, Whittle Music Co., 1108 
m. 
FRANCE, Viegiaia—-Pianiat Teacher; Ph. 
1156, Class Piano; City Schools. Res. 
Studio, and 301 Whittle’s, 2309 Penn- 


sylvania. 


FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theory, 
4218. Throckmorton. 
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HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, Voice, 
Piano, Horn, Violincello, Violin, Theory. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel — Piano, Winter 
Studio, Brook Mays Building, Dallas. 
Summer Music Colony, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert — Concert Pianist 
Conductor, Choir Master, Teacher 
Piano, Organ, Theory. 4337 Avondale. 

KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 
Cole Avenue. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M.— Organ, 
Piano Theory; Organist, Fourth Church 
of Christ Scientist. 5622 Swiss Ave., 


Ph. T-7-8553. 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 
Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak 
Lawn). 


TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of Piano, 
Theory, Composition. Southern Metho- 
dist University. 

VAN KATWIK, Paul—Dean of School 
of Music, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.— Teacher of 
Voice. 121 South Mont Clair. 


DENTON 

JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, 
Texas State College for Women. 

LEWIS, John—Ed. D., Director Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 

OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. 
Dramatic Lyric Soprano, Teacher of 
Singing, Author of “Helpful Hints to 
Singers” and “The Child Voice.” Texas 
State College for Women. 

SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio— Artist Professor 
of Piano, North Texas State College. 
EL PASO 
BUTLER, Marion M.—Piano; Music Ap- 
preciation; Harmony; Choral Work; 

Grade School Music; Radford School. 

NEWMAN, Frances — Acting Chairman, 
Dept. of Music. Texas College of Mines 
& Metallurgy. 

THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 Mon- 
tana St., Ph. 2-9502. 


FORT WORTH 
ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New Eng- 


land Conservatory; National President, 
Composers and Authors Association of 
America; Teacher of Voice; Soloist; 
Composer and Song Leader. Music Di- 
rector Riverside Church. 

BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M. M. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, Pro- 
are of Organ; Texas Wesleyan Col- 
ege. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Expres- 
sion. 1408 Blue Bonnet Road. 


MARSH, William J., Choral Director, 
T.C.U. and Lady of Victory College. Or- 
ganist and Composer. 3525 Modlin St. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin — Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teach- 
er of Piano; School of Sacred Music, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mar- 
lus Thor, first violin; George Orum, sec- 
ond violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, Viola; 
Walter M. Caughey, Violoncello. Cham- 
ber Music Recitals. Mrs. George Conner, 
Manager, 421 Conner Ave. 





REYNOLDS, Dr. IL. 
Church Music, Lectures on Music and 
the Scriptures. Mrs. Reynolds, teacher 


E.—Field-work in 


of class piano; Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE School 
of Fine Arts—Major Fields: Piano, Vio- 
lin, Voice, Organ, and School Music. 
A faculty of accomplished artists with 
teaching experience. Law Sone, Presi- 
dent. 

TILLETT, Jeanette—Pianist, Teacher Di- 
rector, Fort Worth Conservatory of 
Music; Faculty, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas 
Christian University, and Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram; Director Texas Music 
Teachers Association. 426 S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J. Teacher of Piano, 
Musicianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O. 


HARLINGEN 


DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 


HOUSTON 


FRANSEE Music School. Est. 1920. Ph. 
T-3318—509 Pecore. Piano, Voice, all 


Symphonic Instruments. 


GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—President 
Graham Music Studios Atop the San 
Jacinto. C-6166 - Capitol 6167. 


HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Mu- 
sic—Mozart Hammond, Director All 
Branches of Music—Fully Accredited. 


KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey — School of 
Piano, 210 Marshall Ave. 


MEYER, THEO. D.—School of Music, 
Teacher, Pianist, Composer, 1801 Francis 
Ave 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 

—Homer Springfield, President. 
HUNTSVILLE 

CARNES, Rex. V.—Director of 


Music and A Cappella Choir. 
Houston State Teachers College. 


LUBBOCK 


Director, 
Texas 


Vocal 


Sam 


BLITZ, Julien Paul 
ment of Music, 
College. Mus. D. 

BROWNING, Barbara—(Student in Juil- 
liard), 2124 24th Street. 


Depart- 
Technological 


MARFA 
LA VANTURE, Pauline—Piano. P. O. 
Box 505. 
PEARSALL 


MRS. GEORGE BLACKALLER, Teacher 


of Piano. 
SAN ANTONIO 

BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone. Teach- 
er, Trinity University. 

FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STUDIO, 
124 Harrison, Alamo Heights, Teacher 
of Curtis Piano Course. 

FOX, Oscar J., available for personal ap- 


pearances on programs of his songs. 328 
E. Mulberry. 


INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, De- 
partment of Music. 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teach- 
er, Voice and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 
LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of Piano. 

108 E. Poplar St. 


LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher 
of Singing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 
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OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE 
—Sister M. Amabilis, Director Depart- 
ment of Music. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dunning 
Normal Instructor, Pre-School through 
Advanced Grades. State Affiliation. Stu- 
dios: 1419 South St. Mary's St. Ph. 
K-0559; Alamo Heights, 1210 Townsend 
Ave., Ph. T-3522. 

STAFFEL, Tekla 
235 Army Blvd. 

WARD, Mrs. Ardis, B. M., Voice-Piano- 
Theory, 254 Montclair Avenue. 


SHERMAN 


ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, De- 
partment of Fine Arts, Austin College. 


STEPHENVILLE 
FOSTER, Randolph N.—Head Band and 
Instrumental Department, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 


MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts; John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 

TEMPLE 

TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ment of Music 
tor. 


S.—School 


of Piano, 


Depart- 
Irene Havekost, Direc- 


VICTORIA 
TATTON, J. Meredith, Composer, Direc- 
tor, Critic. 202 Bank and Trust Co. Bldg. 


WACO 
GROVE, Roxy Harriette, Mus. D., B. 
Mus., M.A.—Professor of Piano and 


Piano Pedagogy, Baylor University. 


WICHITA FALLS 


DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chairman, 
Division of Music, Hardin College. 


ARKANSAS 
WOOTTON, Charles F.—Pianist; Head of 
Music Department, Brown Military 


Academy of the Ozarks; Sulphur Springs. 
CALIFORNIA 
GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, ac- 
companist, theory, keyboard harmony, 
ear training taught. Student of Homer 
Grunn, Leo Podolsky, Ignace Hilsberg, 
Lee Pattison. Ph. 523-79. 2363 E. St., 
San Bernardino. 
COLORADO 
SPORLEIDER, Louise, Soprano-Teacher. 
Box 642, Walsenburg. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
DE YOUNG, Richard. Teacher of Sing- 
ing. Studio: 721 North Michigan Avenue. 
GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Mu- 
sical College. 64 Van Buren Street. 
IVINS, Maurice G., Anna 
Piano. 626 Fine Arts Bldg. 
ZWANE, Paula—Dramatic Soprano. Con- 
cert-Oratorio. “Voice of rare and con- 
spicuous talent’ (Chicago Daily News) 
5017 N. Winthrop Ave. 
KANSAS 
TAYLOR, Robert M.—Ph. D., Oratorio, 
Recital. Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege, Hays. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt 
Symphony Chambers, 
Ave., Boston. 


D. — Voice, 


Piano. 
246 Huntington 


MISSOURI 
SNEAD, Edna—Piano and Harmony; Pro- 
— Series Classes. 815 South Olive, 


exico. 
JANUARY 1949 


WEBSTER COLLEGE Music Dept. un- 
der the direction of The Sisters of Lo- 
retto at The Foot of the Cross. Degrees 
offered: Bachelor of Science with Ma- 
jors in Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ, and 
Theory. Optional courses in Music Edu- 
cation qualify students for the State 
Teachers Certificate. Webster Groves. 

NEBRASKA 

BERRYMAN PIANO CONSERVA- 
TOIRE—Alice and Cecil Berryman, 
Nat'l. Guild of Piano Teachers and Ad- 
judicators for Seven States. 5018 Izard 
Street, Omaha. 

NEW JERSEY 


FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. Mem- 
ber N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 16 Central 


Avenue, Newark 2, N. J. 19 Badeau 
Avenue, Summit. 
SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches 


for Bands and Orchestras. 1519 Brook- 


side Drive, Union. Catalogue sent on 


request. 
NEW MEXICO 

BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Profes- 
sor of Music, Eastern New Mexico State 
College. Box 117, Portales. 

DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Byrdis Walker Dansfelser, B.M., M.A., 
President. Faculty of 18 Teachers. 123 
So. Broadway, Albuquerque. 

LOOMIS, Dr. Clarence. Pianist-Composer. 
“Nationally Known as Composer of 
Operas and Choruses.” Professor of 
Piano, Highlands State University, Las 
Vegas. 

NEW YORK 

ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Asso- 
ciate Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Stein- 
way Hall, New York City. 

GERRY, Arthur — Teacher of Singing. 
Member: AGMA; NYSTA; NATS, 
American Academy of Teachers of Sing- 
ing. 145 East 92nd Street, New York 
City. 

HATCHEK, Walter. Pianist - Coach - Ac- 
companist. 304 West 78th St., New 
York City. 


HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher 
Two-piano recitals with Jewel Bethany 
Hughes. Classes in New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 338 W. 89th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. 


MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Sub- 
jects. Member Piano Faculty Juilliard 
School of Music. 550 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 


TAYLOR, BERNARD, Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Juilliard School of Music, New York 
City. Juilliard Summer School. Member 
ber American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, National Association Teachers 
of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representative 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 
W. 12Ist St., New York City. 


OHIO 

DELTA OMICRON, Professional Music 
Fraternity, Louise Conrath Hoch, Na- 
tional President. 2051 Seventh Street, 
Cuyahoga Falls. 

MU PHI EPSILON, National Music So- 
rority, Margaretta Wible Walker, Na- 
tional Pres. Dean of Women, Texas 
Tech. College, Lubbock, Texas. 

OKLAHOMA 


KLINGSTEDT, Paul T.—Head of the 
Voice Department, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; Stillwater. . 


YOUNG, Mary Lavinia Teacher of 
Singing. Member National Association 
Teachers of Singing; Oklahoma Mus 


Teachers Ass'n.; Delta Omicron; Nat 
Mus. Fraternity; Dir. Young Academy 
of Arts. Lawton. 

YOUNG, ACADEMY OF ARTS, Law- 
ton, 1934. Mary Lavinia Young, Dir 
Voice - Piano - Art. Okla. representative 
Water Color Exhibitions of Harry 
Stevens. 

TENNESSEE 

JONES, John D.—Piano. 614 W. 
Ave., Apt. 44, Knoxville 16. 

GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Head Music De- 


Hill 


partment, Professor of Voice, Union 
University, Jackson. 
UTAH 
CLARK, Mrs. Allie W., Voice Teacher, 


389 N. University Ave., Provo. 
WYOMING 
FELLAHAUER, Fauneil, B.M. Student of 
Juilliard; Bernice Frost in Theory; Alex- 
ander Rabb in Piano. 1620 Rainbow, 

Laramie. 


* 


Dorati—Dallas 


(continued from page 


tic amplications of Bach's organ 
and piano music have never before 
been tried by Dorati. He has added 
the Prelude, Intermezzo and Fugue 
in C Major as orchestrated with 
incongruously classic brilliance by 
Leo Weiner. 

The performance was a bit 
pumped, or labored although the 
orchestra met its exactions impres- 
sively. 

Mr. Dorati is attempting a new 
seating arrangement, using his four 
basic string sections in string quar- 
tet fashion; first and second vio- 
lins sit side-by-side, clockwise, with 
the violas next and cellos to the 
right outside. There was no com- 
plaint against the balance in the 
Stephenville concert. 

Apparently there are some new 
and good instruments in the orches- 
tra and the recently acquired Stra- 
divarius of Rafael Druian, concert 
master, made the beguiling bow in 
the solo passages in the Brahms. 

The concert was presented by 
the Civic Series, a college - town 
concert course. It was attended by 
more than 1,000 in the 1,600-seat 
auditorium. Applause was generous, 
and the reception was enthusiastic 
and knowing. 

Preceding the concert, orchestra 
officials and other Dallas visitors 
were entertained with a reception 
and dinner by Dr. E. J. Howell, 
president of John Tarleton, and 
Dean Paul A. Cunyus. 
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THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
LOUISIANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Many young singers aspiring to 
a career in Opera will be interested 
to know that beginning with the 
session 1948-49 the L. S. U. School 
of Music, rich in opera tradition 
through the contributions of Louis 
Hasselmans, the late Pasquale Am- 
ato, and Ralph Errolle, will inaugu- 
rate a new plan for the training 
of opera singers. The undergradu- 
ate curriculum in Opera will be 
eliminated and a three-year curric- 
ulum in Opera will be provided for 
graduate students. 


There are two requirements for 
admission to the Opera curriculum. 
First, the candidate must have a 
Bachelor's degree. Although desir- 
able, it is not required that his de- 
gree be a music degree. It may be 
any baccalaureate degree. Second, 
the candidate must possess the vo- 
cal equipment that will justify, in 
the opinion of the majority of the 
voice faculty, his admission into a 
specialized curriculum in Opera. 
The second requirement will, of 
course, necessitate an audition at 
the L.S.U. School of Music in Ba- 


ton Rouge, Louisiana. 


The Opera curriculum in itself 
will not lead to an academic degree, 
but any student who is qualified by 
his undergraduate preparation will 
be permitted to complete the re- 
quirements for a Master of Music 
degree concurrently with his opera 
training. 


A limit of 20 students in the 
Opera curriculum will be accepted 
for the session 1948-49. 


The Opera curriculum will in- 
clude courses covering the follow- 
ing subjects: Speech (Phonetics), 
Voice, Languages (especially 
French, Italian, and German), Dic- 
tion, Music Theory, Song Litera- 
ture, Music History, Opera Reper- 
toire, Opera Laboratory, Science 
and Art of Singing, Platform Tech- 
nique. 


Many teachers in the University 
will contribute to the teaching of 
the Opera students. Certain mem- 
bers of the School of Music faculty 
and staff will be assigned exclu- 
sively to courses and activities in 
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connection with the training of the 
students registered in the Opera 
curriculum. All the Opera activities 
will be coordinated and directed by 
Mr. Ralph Errolle. Mr. Errolle was 
leading tenor in the Metropolitan, 
Chicago, and other opera compa- 
nies, and studied in Chicago Musi- 
cal College with Herman DeVries, 
Paris Grand Opera; Lionnel Rob- 
sarte, Paris Opera Comique; Yeat- 
man Griffith, New York and Lon- 


don. 


There are no fees for any ap- 
plied music or classwork in the L. 
S. U. School of Music for regu- 
larly enrolled students. The only 
cost to the student following the 
Opera curriculum will be the regu- 
lar semester registration fee, a hos- 
pital fee, and his out-of-state fee 
if he is not a resident of Louisiana. 
The out-of-state fee is on a recip- 
rocal basis and will be the same for 
any out-of-state student as the fee 
required by his State University of 
a Louisiana student. 





— 
Ondrieck Studios 
(continued from page 21) 


piano pieces which were recently 
on exhibition at the Boston Public 
Library, Mass. 

Andrew Heath has been invited 
to be soloist in the Grieg piano 
concerto with the New Hampshire 
Symphony at Concord, N. H. on 
February 20, 1949. He will also 
give a solo recital at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Louise Vosgerchian, who made 
her New York debut at Town Hall 
in 1947, played her second New 
York recital on Sunday afternoon, 
December 19. She is a recent win- 
ner of the 1948 Frank Huntington 
Beebe European prize and will sail 
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for Europe as soon as her January 
concerts are completed. Among her 
engagements are recitals in Jordan 


Hall, Boston, Times Hall, N. Y.., 


and two recitals in Detroit. 
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LEBLANC | 


Bb CLARINET 












Here’s the instrument that has upset all previous 


conceptions of a fine clarinet. No other clarinet 





has so many entirely new and improved 
features! It is in a class all by itself for speedy 
response, carrying power and tone balance 
in all registers ... performance so great 


you'll never be satisfied until you, too, own a Leblanc! 
Rigid key alignment of Leblanc clarinets is 
maintained by use of anchored posts—posts 
securely fastened to the body, posts that 
can't turn...a feature that assures depend- 
able performance, always. 














Leblanc clarinets stay in perfect adjustment 
longer because keys are power-forged of 
virgin nickel silver ... keys of extra strength, 





oi Ne plating to'wear off! 
& 
Side keys that actually jump over intervening ¢ 
tone holes permit a straight-in-line action ‘ 
that eliminates twisted mounting of pad cups 
...and the raising of E6/Bb and C#/G# , 
holes to eliminate “bubbling”... a common Vi 


fault of all other clarinets. 





/, 





The action poised touch of Leblanc keys gives 
you that live, balanced feeling . . . so neces- 
sary for smooth, accurate performance. This 
results from use of extra hinges and posts at 
strategic points’on the instrument... an ex- 
clusive, patented feature of all Leblanc 
clarinets. , 


Notice in sectional sketch above how tone 
holes are flared at the bottom...to give 
Leblanc clarinets a speedier response, more 
powerful tone. Flare cut tone holes are a 
standard feature of Leblanc clarinets. 

OTHER OUTSTANDING 

FEATURES 

Safety Ramp Bridge Key — Gold 

Plated Springs — Seasoned-Ten- Years 
Mozambique Grenadilla — 









FOR FREE CIRCULAR.AND 


LEBLANC NAME OF YOUR NEAREST 








: Gg P DEALER, WRITE TODAY TO... Precision A-¢40 Tuning — Integral, 
v tus r Raised Tone Holes — Finest 
a j Mouthpiece and Ligature 
Ba, G. LEBLANC COMPANY 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 




















UNIVERSITY OF TULSA 


LIBRARY 
TULSA, OKLAes 








The Slow Learner gets encouragement from the 
fact he can accomplish a definite purpose and 


get recognition for it. 


The Brilliant Pupil has an outlet for ALL he 


can do. 


Set Your Goals 


Make Each Week Count 


Watch Results in Accomplishment 


Get all equipment now from 














NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


IRL ALLISON, M. A., Mus. D., Founder- President ....... Box 1113, Austin, Texas 








